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ABSTRACT 



E va i tiat l oii Report of the Provision s for Gifted and Tal ented 
in Calgary Board of Education^ Wilde, Warren D> and Sillito^ 
Melvin T., March 1986, i96 pp. + app . ) , and Oakley Centre 
Evaluation ; Stunmary Report to the:= Calgary Boardi of 
Education and the Kahandff Foundation^ Belsher^ Gayle^ April 
1984^ {77 pp* + app.) taken in part from, Dakley _Cehtre 
Evaluation ; ^Report of the External Mdnitbfing Cbiroittee, 
Feb. 1984, Siiiito, Meivin T. and Wilde, Warren D, , (68 pp, 
+ app. ) • 



The report is one of a: triad growing but of formative 
evaluations in each of three school systems of diss iinilar 
size in Alberta^ The three^ Camrbse School District i 13 15, 
Strathcbna-County #20^ _and^ Calgary Board of Education^ 
formed a^ consortium and jointly with Alberta Education 
sponsored a project to develop and test promising evaluation 
procedures of programs for gifted students as well as gather 
information about, evaluating _ gifted^ students, : The 
consortiiim provided the venue for field tryout ahd_ other 
assistance^ „ Alberta Eto provided most bf the 

financial support supplemented with expert advice. 

The Calgary Pxiblic School System is the largest in the 
province. Its program for gifted students is the largest of 
the consortium. The prbgram has two, quite distinct, parts^ 
The first part is a serviea tb__the„ehtire_distric^ called 
"Education Assistance-Services for the Gifted" {EAS-G) , with 
the miss^on_of encouraging and assisting schools to develop 
their own programs foi* educating the gifted on their rolls. 
The service is provided by a staff of 12 itinerant teachers^ 
four consultants^ a supervisbr^ and a curriculxim spiscialisti 
The number of schools with prbgra^ns for gifted students is 
gfbwihg steadily since the service was The 
prbgrams.exhiblt considerable div^ their provisions 

f of -gifted students^ The second part of the program is a 
self contained school^ attended full time by 300^ identified 
gifted students forwhom the_ regular and special curricula 
are integrated. The- school which bpehed its dbbrs in 
September 1981 was funded by the Calgary Board of Educatibh 
with a slibstantial dbhatibh (in expess bf $1,000,000.00) 
from a private fbuhdatibn. 
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I INTRbbUCTlbM 



This evaluation _was_ begun as _a_ paft__6f a project to 
deteraine_the similarities- a^ differences which exist in 
programs for-gif ted children at varied stages of development 
among three dissimilarly sized districts in the province of 
Alberta.^ The three districts involved =in the study are 
Camrpse School District #1315^ County of Strathcbha #2Q and 
Calgary Board of Education. fts a result of this^ study^ 
suggestions will be forthcoming about program development 
and evaluation. 

Information in this report was gathered from dociments in 
the school district and from inte3fviews conducted in Hay and 
June 1985 with several participants, j There were many 
discussions with the Supervisor of Evaluatioh„3ervices _f or 
the District: and the Supervisor bf__ Enrichment Assistance 
Service -_Sifted |EAS-S|, as well as the consultants and 
progr^- specialist £ In order to gain a thorough 
understanding of the services^ provided to gifted children •_ 
In cooperation with the two Supervisors^ the foundation of 
the evaluation procedure was developed. There was input as 
to what might be the most valuable ihfdrmatibh_needed_by the 
school district^ which „was __ of _^vita: importance^ in 
forTnulatihg the .evaluation^ Oakley Centre (a 

speciaI_schobl for gifted qhiidren)^ was evaluated prior to 
this^project and the report is contained in a separate 
document • 

A history of program development designed to meet this heeds 
of the gifted is provided at the beginning of thiis . report^ 
This section, provides information _abou^^ the Education 
Assistance Service for Gifted_ Children (EAS-G) which_ began 
as a pilot project in_i976 and also about Oakley Centre, a 
special school for gifted children, which became operational 
in 1981. 

Schppls Involved in this study were selected on the basis of 
variety in organizational pattera^ and delivery mode with 
their prb^MiS- for gifted children. Schools were selected 
at_ the elementary, junio^^ high school levels. In 

depth interviews began with program consultants and the 
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program specialist housed at, Christine Hiekel Sehbbli 
Interviews were then conducted at each sehbdl with the 
principal, classrbbin teachers^ ebunselbrs>^ itinerant 
teachers^ and students Parents^ were ^interviewed by 
telephone with approximately two-thirds of the parents being 
matched with the child interviewed at the school. 



ft^report of the interviews , is included in sectibh III^ 
section IV is an analysis and stlinmary bf the data collected 
and section V concludes the repbrt with recbmmehdatibhs 
deemed apprbpriate. 



The willingness of participants to share information, make 
suggestions for improvement and assist in any way pbssifcle 
has been of great benefit to the researchers in preparing 
this report. 
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II PROVISIONS FOR GIFTED/TALENTED STUDENTS IN 
CALGARY BOARD OF EDUCATION 



ii HiSTbRICAL DEVELOPMENT 



The initial planning for the_ ESueatibn Assistance Service 
for Gifted Children pilot project began in 1974 Under the 
name_of Enrichment Assistance Service for Gifted. The 
Calgary Board of Education (CBE) was made aware of growing 
concerns from the teaching staff and parents that the needs 
of students recognized as gifted were not being met within 
the confines of the regular classroom. A edmmittee was 
formed for the purpose of evaluating recbimehdations f or 
potential action. 

After considerable-discussion, general reco^endations were 
roade_ -Concerning the need for the acceptance of an 
operational definition of gifted children and the need for 
provisions p : appropriate educational experiences for 
students so defined. 



Frbin these reeb^ehdatibns^ the committee produced a paper 
"Educating Gifted- Children^ A Plan - for Actiofi" , which 
provided a definition of "gift^ and also a course of 
action that would provide a means of delivering appropriate 
educational es^eriences to^ such students. This dbcuineht was 
submitted to the Board in December 1975 and was approved for 
implementation in SeptenSer 1976. The Education Assistance 
Service for Gifted children (new name) came into being. 



Definition of Gi fted 



The underlying rationale: of EAS-G was based upon the 
definition of gifted children as stated in the jlPlan for 
Action". This definition limited gifted children to 



•^thpse identified by specialists, as having 
superior general intelligence and/bf creative 
abilities and: talents who reguire educational 
bWortunities beyond those that can be prbvided in 
a regular schbbl program i" 
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T^is -definition included children with deiftonstfated or 
potential superiority in general intellect^ in one specific 
academic area, or, in the visual and performing arts. 
Implicit in the definition was -recognition^ that -many 
different kinds of children would manifest their giftedness 
in a variety_of - wayS- and would also have a variety of 
edueatiohal-needs* There was no single approach which would 
meet the needs of all identified gifted children. In 
addition^ within the area, chosen for the pilot prb;ject, 
there would be considerable: variation irt the schools in 
which the Children would be located, -in terms of size, grade 
range^ adisihistrative and teaching philosophies and in the 
sbcib-eebhbmic status of the communities which they served. 



Pilot Projec t 



Western Canada High school and its sixteen feeder schools 
were chosen as- the pilot-^project area. Students were 
selected by_ their classroom teachers for testing by the 
EfiS-S_psychoiogist.- Selected students, ranging through 
grades kindergarten to twelve Were given the VxSe-R 
intelligence test or, for very ybuhg ehildrehy^_the_ Stanford 
Binet. It was expected that earefp-cbnsideration of the 
variety of programs and strategies developed and implemented 
during the course b£^ the- four year pilot period would lead 
tb some _generalizat ions and ultimately to a practical 
ebmpehditm of validated approaches from Which selections 
could be made for other situatibns. Thus, the explbratbry 
emphasis of EAS-G in its pilot _stage -Wbuld- result in 
recommendations which WbUld ehable_mbre rapid- and efficient 
expansion of the service tb bther schools in the system. 

Justificatibn for- the f bur year project duration had been 
provided- by several evolutionary changes that occurred 
during- this time period. The most bbvibus was the 

quantitative growth in terms of numbers of students 

identified and involved in EAS-G programs^ the prbgress (or 
lack of adequate progress) in identified gifted children 
monitored thrbugh several- -grades; materials selected and 
ihcbrpbra ted into a resource bank; programs and strategies 
designed and_ developedi teachers and members bf the 
commuaitjf involved in programs for gifted students; and 
contacts with schools and persbhhel beyond the pilbt 
project. 

In Siptember: bf IS76,__the__Educatibh Assistance Service 
staff, (psychologist, resource person and itinerant teacher) 
3*1^ classroom, with no furnish ihgs^ : no 

?:?'^tructional_materiais, ho secretary, nb telephone and bf 
course^ no identified gifted students in any bf the 17 
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designated pilot schoois. : Gradualiy the areas of deficit 
diminished, school staffs in the 17 schboIs_were made_ aware 
of the existence and purpose of EAS^S and children thought 
to be^ gifted were referred^ to the Service for 
identification i _ In the -course of the next three years » 
expahs ibh_ of the_ service occurred in all of the previously 
hoted_areaSj helped considerably in 1979 by the approval by 
the-f rustees of an increased budget for that year-i This 
increased funding permitted the acquisition of _ah-additi6nal 
itinerant teacher in September^ 1979^^ together with 
substantial jimprbvemehts to the resource bank of student and 
professional materials. 

Other evblutibnafy changes which took place were less 
quantifiable^ A major change wai in the attitudes bf the 
school staffs involved. |These 17 schobls^did nbt vbluhteer 
to be in the pilot prbjeet^ they_wera selected by the School 
Board.) Ihitially_ the_ reactions of teachers and 
administratbrs in _the pilot project schools ranged from 
pblite but relatively uninvolved acceptance of the Service, 
thrbugn^ wary suspended judgement, tb overt resistance. 
Although there was still cbnsiderable _vafiatibn in the 
degree of involvement ambng teachers_and schools^ there was 
a generally inore positive and approving attitude and a 
considerably greater degree of awareness on the part of 
teachers as to the nature and needs of the gifted children 
in^their_ charge. It had been noted that positive 
attitudinal changes appear to have been brbtight about more 
rapidly by teacher educatibn*. so the prbvision of in-service 
to teachers on a fonnal/ informal^ group/individual basis 
became and continues tb be ah ever increasing function of 
EAS-G. 

There_ has also been a steadily increasing arid very 
supportive involvement on the parx bf the parents bf 
Identified gifted children. 

The EAS-G has alsb _respbnded to growing interest in the 
education of gifted children outside the pilot project area. 
In-service has _been provided to staffs, collectively br 
sirigly_and^ materials have been giv!>n and Ibariedi The 
development of an annotated bibliography bf resources v^ich 
are available in the EAS-G cbl lection has become a useful 
means of communication with other schools in the public 
system. 



Exparisibn 

in March of 1980, an extensive evaluation of the pi 
project was carried out Which resulted in acceptance of 
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EAfrG as an integral part of the Calgary Board bf_Eaucatidh* 
Qradual expansion was to include _;the entire^ system on an 
area-by-area basis (five areas in total) to be completed by 
1986. 



in 1981 the first phase of the area-based expansion went 
into effect, consisting of a two-tiered apprbach to delivery 
of services to gifted/talented students in the Calgary Board 

of Education. Direct Service consisting- of wording 

one-on-^bne with students for_ session hour, planning 

br team teaching with-the classroom teacher and in^-service 
wor^shbps_fbr -individual teachers or groups of teachers 
constituted one approach. This type of service was provided 
to the South East Area (41 schools) by a team^^ bf bne 
consultant and three itinera*/it teachers and tb the East Area 
(24 schools feeding crescent Heights High School) by a team 
of one consultant and t^^o itinerant teachers ^ 

in the_remaihing areets-Within the district another method of 
service delivery was attempted. Resources and consultative 
assistance to all schools was on a reguest basis, inbstly 
provided by the supervisor and prbgram specialist, with team 
members deployed as and when appropriate. 



The development, -expahsibn- and maintenance of the EAS-G 
resource centre continued to be a vital element of both 
aspects of the EAS-G function. 

Oakley Centre,^ a special schobl for gifted children^- opened 
in 1981^1 Students from all^^ over __the_^ district j/ere 
encburaged tb applyi Some_ students from the Direct Service 
Area schools and mahy_ students from the pilot project were 
acceptedi^ The bulk of the student body in the first year 
came from the schools which had no provisions for gifted 
students . 

Classroom teachers made a eencerted^ effbrt^ tb locate 
students for testing and_ cbnsequently-there ^s a dramatic 
increase in the htanber of identified gifted students. one 
result of this effort was an increased demand fbr 
psychological testing.: Another result was an awareness on 
the part of the Board that mbre and mbre students were in 
need of specialized prbgrainming. EAS-G received infbrmatioh 
on these students whether or nbt they attended Oakley 
Centre. 

in 198^, Special services initiated a restructuring within 
its own department, an action which had direct impact on the 
EAS-G program. The positibn of Visiting Teacher was 
eliminated and a revised position, Learning Resource 
Teacher^ was brought into being* Where Visiting Teachers 
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^t'^ travelled from school- to school to work with students 
who .were experiencing difficulties (i.e.^ behavioral^ 
emotional, motivational problems, acadeinic problems,. etc^> 
the^tearning Resource Teacher was to become^ _a-peraanent 
staff member in each schools This person was to provide 
assistance to classroom teachers^ for_ all students with 
special need for remedial help, counseling, behavior- 
problems,^ learning disabilities, giftedness, etc. The 
Learning Resource Teacher was responsible for providing an 
extremely wide ^range of specialized assistance* ft few 
Learhing_Resource Teachers are still required to visit more 
than one school due to several schools having small 
populations. 

Many of the Learhihg ^Resource Teacher positions (130 at 
present with a final^goai of about 200) were filled by the 
visiting teachers__who were made surplus by the staffing 
changes arid^by classroom teachers who had a wide range of 
teaching experiences. 

The Resource Teachers (previously known as Learning Resource 
Teachers) were to act as a liason between the school staffs 
and Special Services personnel; in this case the EftS-6 
itinerant teachers * 



spring of 1984 brought changes to the entire school 
system ^ich ^subsequently changed the expansion plans of 
EftS-^6.^ The five administrative areas of the Board were 
reduced to four which brought about changes in the area's 
^orders. ^ Several schools were placed Under hew 
superintendents and area administration teams. Where EftS-e 
S^'^^P^^^f'^^^? provided direct service in two areas, the 
South^East^and East areas, the redistribution of schools now 
had^tfae program working, in three of the four areas. The 
school Board recommended further expansion of EAS^G to 
provide direct service to all four areas and therefore, to 
be a system wide service. 

A staff of one supervisor, one resource specialist, four 
area^ consultants and 12 itinerant teachers were to provide 
service to 220 schools and over 800 identifirsd gifted 
students . 

2. STUDENT IDENTIFieftTION, CURRICULUH CONTENT AND DELIVERY 
AND STUDENT EVALUATION 

To provide insight into how the unique EAS-G^ program 
operates, the specific areas^ of student icfantification, 
curriculum content and delivery, and student evaluation will 
be described. 
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student Identification 



Students from kindergarten- to Grade 12 may be^ref erred ;to 
the School Board Psychologist for I . Q . testing. Students 
could be referred by classroom teachers, parents or 
grincipals^i and even peer referral and iself-referral ^are 
allowed. Host children aire given the WISC-R drj Stanford 
Bihet test but other assessments m^ be used at the 
discretion of _the .psychologist^ _^Sh I^^Qi iscore _of_ 13S 
immediately qualifies a ch^ 

However, there is a certain amount of flexibility built into 
acceptance criterion due to the diversity of the student 
population. jExceptionSzCpuld be made for children scoring 
l^ss than 130 oh the WISC^R if English were not the child's 
first language or if there were some other mitigating 
circumstances • 



While each child may demonstrate glftedness in a different 
way, one or more of the following characteristics may have 
been noticed about the child. 

a) Advanced vocabulary for age or grade. 

b) Knowledge about things of which other children are 
unaware . 

c) Grasps concepts quickly without much repetition. 
Becomes bored with routine. 



d) Recognizes relationships and comprehends meanings. 



e) Unusual insight into values and relationships. May 
perceive injustices and oppose them. 

f) Asks provocative questions about the causes and 
reasons for things and refuses to be satisfied with 
superficial answers. 

g) Evaluates facts, arguments and people critically. 
Hay be critical and impatient with himself and 
others^ including teachers. 



h) Enthusiastically- generates _ ideas^ and _ unusual 
solutions to problems. Hay dominate others. 

i) Has intense interests. Hay be difficult to get 
involved in topics he is hot interested in and 
equally difficult to distract from topics he is 
interested in. 
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The above is not a finite list of characteristics of gifted 
students^ merely a sample of behaviors observed in many 
gifted children. 



There are also some negative^ characteristics that may 
attract a teacher's or parentis attention, such as behavior 
problems ih__g-frbup_ situations, withdrawal from -social 
situations, or parhaps suspected underachieveinent. Parents 
are usually more accurate in detecting giftedhess in their 
own children than are classroom teachers* Parents see their 
child in a greater variety of situations and^ practical 
escperience shows that they have greater than 50% accuracy in 
identifying giftedhess. 

The majority of children are referred by classroom: teachers 

and the number of referrals has greatly increased ais more 

and more school staffs are attending in-service wdrJcshops on 
identification and the nature of giftedness.^ in-service 
workshops are offered to individual teachers, principals and 
school staffs^ but _EftS^G may respond only to specific 
requests sihee__no_^aspect of the service is compulsory and 
their staff complement is limited. This lack of mandatory 
involvement with EAS-G allows many gifted children to pass 
through school without detection or specialized programing. 



Students who dembhstrate achievement or potential in ^the 
visual or perfbrmihg_arts^are not necessarily given an l.Q. 
test. The Board's ftrt Department and/or Music Department or 
sbmebhe else_qualified in the area under Cbhstderatibh will 
review_a student's talents and then make a deeisibh as tb 
the_degree or level of talent. Unfortunately^ children whb 
excel in these areas receive little specialized programing 
in the regular schbbl system^ If a school requests art, 
drama or music assistance, EAS-Gj if possible, will provide 
mini-courses for these students or find a suitable mentor. 

Children whb have been identified by prbfessibhalis outside 
the Calgary Board gf^Education and who meet the criteria 
established by the CBE are sbmetimes included in the EAS-G 
program. 



once a child has been identified as gifted, the psychoibgist 
is_to notify the parents, teachers, principal and EAS-G. A 
copy of the test protocol is sent to EAS-G and the 
principal. Parents are to be called by the psychologist and 
a meeting arranged to discuss _the child's test results. 
Usually an EAS-G area_ consultant will also meet with the 
psychblbgist_tb discuss the strengths and weaknesses of the 
student.- Together they will determine specific goals and 
objectives for the child. 
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While this is the_tinwritten policy^ _^some parents miss^ the 
opportunity to meet with the psychologist and only learn__of 
the identification when _ EAS-G contacts them by letter 
indicating that the child has been included in the program. 
Understandably this causes some distress to the parents, as 
they_may not _faiow what assistance is available for their 
children and may not know a great deal about the nature of 
giftedness. 

The decision as to whether a student will or will not be 
involved in specialized programing is left to the^ parents 
and the school. If the principal and parent jointly agree 
that__the_ child does _nbt heed or want .differentiated 
programing^ EftS-S cannot insist upon student involvements 
If/ however , - the student wishes to become involved_ at a 
later date, EAS-G will provide the necessary assistance. 



Curriculum Cbhteht and Belivery 

In_the pilot project^ days , EAS-G focused _on developing 
programs around the specif ic interests^ ^^^^ strengths of each 
identified child. Because this program was not mandatory, 
the child's interest was needed to maintain motivation • 
Also ^ there were very few identified children and ea child 
worked directly with the_itin^rant teacher, usually on a one 
hour per week pull-out from the regular ciassfoomi 



This often meant that these children were working on 
projects quite_unrelated to the curriculum set by Alberta 
Education. The goals and objectives set. out by the 
psychdlpgist and itinerant teacher did hot depend on CBE 
curriculuDii^ They would deal more with_develop thinking 
skills ^ -encouraging- -divergent and open-ended thinking^ 
nurturing creative proislem solving, pushing children into 
synthesizing and evaluating information and generally 
broadening their es^osure to new and different ideas. 
Therefore, following the curriculum guidelines was not 
critical^ the content of the custom designed prbgraiS based 
on the child's interests was essential. 

With- the- steady increase^^ the number of identified 
students and increased awareness and Interest of teachers , 
EAS-G found that working with groups of children or classes 
of children was more acceptable to teachers , j as they also 
benefitted from the planning of programs. Children who wer^ 
hot identified as gifted but_wefe highly motivated or needed 
greater challenge often j/orked on projects with gifted 
students and were called running mates. 
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Teachers iimeaiately. realized _that__all^ children _^_wduld 
benef it__from^ and^ _ enjoy >_this type of programing and 
therefore Baade requests for more specialized workshops. 
EftS-G has sponsored several workshops which allow teachers 
from a number: of schools interested in the same topic : to 
share^^their ideas and materials. Teachers wishing to visit 
the EAS-G Resource Centre „ at Ehristrhe Meikle School 
(previously at King Edward- Jf^ Sigh School^ and spend a half 
day .planning- with one of the__EAS-G team will have a 
stibstitute teacher provided for them. 



Teachers wanted assistance in planning^ curriculum : based 
programs which included the higher level thinking skills. 
Therefore^ EAS-G's focus has had to shift to the heeds of 
classroom teachers and- the provision of - in-service workshops 
for all teachers and principals on request. 



It became obvious to EAS'-G that it was impossible to provide 
and administer^ individual programs for oyer 800 identified 
students in 220 schools with a travelling staff of 2Q 
teaphers^_ Therefore^ the testing psychologist _with the 
EAS-G area consultant would deteraine the_intensity of the 
child's heeds and then modify his/her program in one of 
three ways: 

a) Students will be placed on a school-based GAIN 
plan. 



b) Students will -be provided with designed 
to attain specific objectives set for students. 



c) Students will be provided with enrichment which is 
deemed to be generally appropriate for gifted 
students . 

Giftedness_is not a ^blanket' condition as a child may be 
very strong_ In one area and average or weak in another.: 
There can be wide gaps between intellectual development and 
social-emotional development and these variances must, be 
reflected: in the programing. This requires that the .person 
responsible for its implementation,. -usually the classroom 
teacher, be involved in -the planning. EAS-G, therefore, 
encourages teachers to- attend in-service workshops that 
focus on differentiating curriculum. 

Several of the area consultants have drawn up a list of 
possible options for providing service to schools^. _The 
following is ahexample.bf an Qption_sheet used in one area^ 
Teachers requiring some other fora of assistance can 
certainly discuss those possibilities with the area 
consultant . 
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Unfortunately this_presents_a " a horse to water 

but can 1 1 make- him drink" situation as there are teachers 
and- principals who do not wish any_ involvement^ and 
therefore students who might benefit from differentiated 
curriculum do not have this opportunity • 

Possible. Approaches for EAS-G Ihvblveroeht in Direct Service 
to Schools 

a ) Ih-sefvice and P ^D^ presehtat ions 

- 2 week notification minimum 

- written request to confirm requirements and number 
attending 

b) Resource Assistance _ ^ ^ _ 

- teacher- should present th etc. that are 
to be covered and a timeline that accompanies them 

- couid-be provided on a regular weekly basis or 
intermittent basis 

- if teacher coming to review resources^ please make 
appointinent (8:30 - 4 : 3D p^mi.) __ _ ^ 

- we would be happy to .provide resourcesor assist in 
planning of existing programs or help the enrichment 
teachers locate mentors ^ guest speakers ^ etc. as may 
be required. 

c) Program planning session with Individual Teachers 

- substitutes mUst be booked i0_days in advance 

- teacher comes with themes, ideas, etc. to be worked 
on for the entire class and pertinent information 
regarding Interests and abilities of specific 
identified children 

- if teachers wish to photocopy bUr material, please 
bring adequate ditto paper. 

d) Team teaching (intensive short term with classroom 
teacher)^-^ _ 

- teacher must be involved voluntarily 

- involvement by EAS-G in planning for the team 
situation 

- pre-planning time must_be_ai^ ^ 

- the intent of this approach is to help teachers 
bperatibnalize_ the principles of differentiated 
curricula and multi-disciplinary strategies 

e) Short term Pull-out; intensive 

- to be considered for specific units and a specific 
time 

- allowance for student work to be an "instead of" 
regular class work, not an additional burden. 
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f ) "B" Option Modules 

- EAS-G staff in cooperation with junior high school 
teachers identify areas of interest and design units 
which could be implemented in scheduled "B" option 
period. 

g) Mentor Pull-out Prog^ 

- in situations requiring specialized expertise that 
cannot be provided by classroom teacher or EAS-G^ we 
will attempt to link student with an appropriate 
mentor 

- students must be available for pull-but when suitable 
fbr_mentof^ _ _ ^ 

- a "contract" should be formulated with student re : 
status of work missed befor e mentorship begins. 

h) Computir Borrowing 

- preferred booking dates 

- will EftS-6 staff _give lessons or will home school 
staff be fesponsibie3- 

- level o f_expert is e needed shouldbe evaluated 

- borrowing agreement needs to be signed. 

i) Counseling for Gifted 

- to be considered in special heeds cases only, as 
assistance is limited 

- assesismeht_bf needs to be met by such a program 

- duration of progreun 

- provision of adequate space. 

An interesting trend has been noted by EAS-G regarding 
in-service workshops. When an entire school staff (with 
principal) attends a wbrkshbp, several requests by teachers 
for assistance are made in the_ following two week__period. 
if the_principal is the sole attendee of the workshop, no 
requests for assistance are made._ For this program to be 
successful, teachers must receive full enthusiastic support 
from their administration, at both the school and area 
level. 



^va^luation 



The area of student evaluation is a very grey and almost 
invisible area i In most cases^classrbbm teachers.^ 
SQle_ responsibility for monitoring and evaiuating_ student 
perforaance on a long tezrm basis. There is no formal 
procedure by which classroom teachers must or do relay 
information about student performance to EAS-G. The 
informal route of ah EAS-G staff member calling on a teacher 
is generally how information on students is collected. The 
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exception would be where EftS-G works directly with a student 
iiiex-team teaching) and then an evaluation of that short 
period would be recorded. The Resource Teacher wiii soon be 
responsible for the follow up on student progress. 



The very nature of the E&S-S^_mafees evaluation difficult. 
Each program developed will be different, the goals and 
bbjeetives_vary and the delivery of the program depends upon 
the classroom teacher ' s methods of teaching . The absence of 
formal reporting procedures to EAS-G drastically limits 
accurate evaluation. However if a teacher feels that the 
gifted student is not perfbrmihg as ekpected, or is 
experiencing difficulty^ EftS^G _would^pf bbably be contacted 
for assistance in revisihg_the program* In this way, EAS-G 
is able to keep track of some students. Of course, if the 
student excels beyond the goals set, EAS-G would likely be 
contacted to share in the joy of the success. 



3. OAKLEY CENTRE 



Historical Development 

ln_the spring of 1980, representatives from the Calgary 
Board of Education and the Kahanoff Foundation, a Calgary 
based philanthropic orgahizatibh^ _uhdeftook discussions 
regarding the establishment of _ an educational centre for 
gifted students* It was the intent of the Calgary Board of 
Educatibh_tb administer the program as part of its^continuum 
bf services for gifted students. The Kahanoff Fbundatibri 
was to provide funding for materials, equipment, staff 
development and staffing positions extra tb the nbrmal 
allotment given to zll "regular" sehbbls by the Bbard bf 
Education. 



Since September^ 1981, the Oakley Centre has been in 
operation sharing the physical facilities with Dri Oakley 
Junior High School while maintaining an admihistratibn team 
distinct from that bf the "hbst" school i The schbbl has 
access tb^ the services provided by the Board's central 
Office and thrbugh the regional office. 



There is however, ah added administrative cbmpbheht which is 
unique. This is a steering committee with representatives 
from the schbol, the school system, the donor foundation and 
one parent at large. The steering Cbmmittee is 

significantly involved in planning and directing the 
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schppi ' s growth and development . One of the key functions 
of this coinmittee is to provide a communications base which 
ensures that there is a commonality of expectations from the 
school • 



The 13 goals ahd-56 objectives set but by_ the school are 
based on the school ^s philosophy^ which is a statement of 
the educational needs of gifted students and indicates how 
the_ school will function to meet these needs. The 
philosophy is: 

Oakley Centre will provide a learning environment 
that will enable^ gifted stu^ and 
develop their potential _ as learner3_ and as 
responsible members of society. Students will be 
encouraged to reach their point of challenge in 
intellectual^ physical^ social and emotional areas 
in a manner commensurate with their individual 
heeds and interests. 

The goals statem^ are directed 

conuaonly toward teachers, students and parents. 

There is growing, if not yet complete, consensus among 
educators of gifted students that giftedness is a 
cdmbihatibh of exceptional attributes of three kinds: IX 
Ab i 1 i ty t b acgui re ski lis and khbwl edge ; 2 ) Cr ea t i v i t y arid 
3)^_Suppoftirig_personal^ -C^ initiative^ 
persistence and high standards of performance. Development 
of these three attributes is a commitment of Oakley Centre 
as expressed in the goals and objectives. 



Orgariizatibri 

in its first year, 110 students similar in age to students 
in grades 4, 5 and 6 of a regular school were accepted with 
a staff of 10.4 teachers. 

During the _ second year^_ 1982-1983, an additional 100 
students were accepted into school ranging from grades 3 tb 
7, with a staff of 16.3 teachers. 

The rd year of the operation added grade 8 and an 
addit al 50 students attended the school with a staff of 
21 tsc ^rs. 



In the present school year, 1984-1985, the school J^s full 
quota of 300 students is attending Oakley Centre in grades 3 
to 9. Presently 23.5 teachers are on staff. 
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While the term "grade" is used in the above expianatioh to 
provide meaning for a similar group as that in the regular 
school; in fact, grades as such do hbt:exist_ at Oakley 
Centre. _ The organization is byhbuses^ with the lower age 
levels in Phoenix House > the middle age group is in catius 
House and the upper age group is in Pegasus Bouse. 

Student Idehtificatioh 

All students at Oakley Centre have^ been individually 
selected. A student in one of ^ the elementary or junior high 
schools of the Calgary Board of Education is nominated for 
testing by a parent^ teacher, or some other interested 
person^ such as a counselor or administrator. 

The^ student is psychologically assessed by means of an 
individual I.Q. test and the results are discussed with the 
parents in an interview. 

Until December of 1S84, students who were considered likely 
candidates had^their names placed on a conditional waiting 
list. _When the student's name was reached bh the list, a 
combined conference and school Visit was arranged for the 
student accompanied by parents. Since bakley Centre has 
become a referral school > the waiting list has been 
discontinued but the interview process for children referred 
school cbntinues^ There have been bther 

modificatibhs in placement procedures also. 

The student population has increased in numbers as the upper 
grade level of admissions has been increased year by year 
The de facto admission factors are, -1) an I.Q. of 130 or 
greater; 2) recommehdatioh by^ a psychologist and/or by 
teachers; and 3) the wishes of parents and child. (Only twb 
applicants have so far been rejected on the basis of the 
principal's- decision and only three haVe left after 
admission as a consequence of cbuhseling. ) ^ Generally, 
admission follows providing ij the_parents agree with the 
philosophy and objectives Of the school; 2) the child wants 
to attend at Oakley Centrer and 3) the principal at oakley 
Centre cohcludes that the child's needs are best served by 
attending^ Oakley Centre. While the principal looks fbr sbme 
evidence of creativity in the child, few of the children are 
screened out on this basis. Some applications for admission 
are withdrawn by parents after the information meeting at 
the school. 



Grade 3 level was chosen as the earliest admission time as 
most school administrators believe there is sufficient 
challenge during the first few school grades. Interviews 
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with chiiaren indicated that they do not always agree with 
this belief. One of the main reasons, for not beginning 
programs earlier is that it is more diff icult to . identify 
the gifted when they are ybuhg_^a^ also difficuit to 

provide differentiated_prbg^ child can work 

independently for a prolonged period of time^ which requires 
proficiency in reading. 

The majority of students are boys. The ratio of boys to 
girls has ^ in the past> been as high as two to one. In 
1983-1984_this ratio has.beensbmewhat reduced^ presuiSably 
asa conseguence^of infbraation sent tb_nomina^^ schbbls 
that larger numbers of giristhan boys were_being overlooked 
in the nomination procedures. The disparity between _the 
numbers of boys and girls suggests that factorsother than 
general cognitive ability may be operative. It has been 
suggested that a greater cbmpliahce with ah unsuitable 
curriculum among girls may have resulted in fewer bf them 
being noticed and nominated. 

There is no probationary period following admission to 
Oakley Centre; neither is there a limit on the length of 
time a student may attend. Students seem to thrive on 
programs designed for their special heeds and only the few 
whb have special problems adjusting are hbt challenged^ 



S tudent ^^ransfer^ 

To date^ students have left Oakley Centre for two. reasons: 
ly those whb f bund Oakley Centre ihapprbpriate, and 2) those 
whb transferred to other school districts i 

Each year, a few students transfer out either because the 
school does not have the kind of facilities to resolve their 
problem or because the.very high level of personnel 
resburces committed (Usually adiaihistr^ cannot be 

cdntihued fbr a prblbhged peribd of time with hb prospect bf 
reaching a_sblutiohi_ These transfers ara_ not aresult bf 
improper selection based on ability. Students with problems 
are not screened out . In fact, student x may have been 
nominated in the first instance because they had 
frustrations with their former schools and exhibited problem 
behavior^ Oakley Centre receives many such students and by 
virtue bf _the school curriculum >^ climate and a tblerable 
amount of counseling, usually resolves the prbblems; Oakley 
Centre receives many problems and exports very few. 
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Students at Oakley Centre^ encounter a curriculum whose 
content consists of the prescriptions of Alberta Education^ 
the Calgary Board of Education, bakley Centre Administration 
and teachers and their own choices. The latter cbntributibn 
to curriculum content is by no means insignificantr it is 
one_ of the most frequently and favorably mentioned 
differences between Oakley and other schools^ Another 
difference, perhaps even fibre ^frequently mentioned^ is 
having many peers each with exceptional abilities which^ 
though different _ in kind^ are as superior as their own. 
This provides^ another important facet of the delivered 
curriculum because student interactibn is high, ehcburaged 
as it is by teacher attitudes, grbUp prbjects and a variety 
of other cooperative endeavors in the bptibnal and other 
special program compbhehts. 

Teachers deliver a curriculum in which the prescribed 
pbrtion is compacted^ i.e. completed in a shbrter time frbm 
the normal and is integrated with those special cbmpbhehts 
which they deem to be of most wbrth to gifted students. 
Teachers in academic areas are the mbst actively involved in 
developing new curricula because the chief basis for student 
selection is exceptional academic potential. Teachers in 
language arts, science, mathematics and the humanities, 
therefbre have the greatest challenge tb develop the special 
curriculum components. Even in those currieulim areas such 
as_art^, music or industrial arts in which - students exhibit a 
much more average spectnim of _abilities^ there is a 
challenge. Though the student^s specific aptitudes in these 
areas may be average, they nonetheless learn more quickly, 
participate in class activities more readily and complete 
assignments with much greater dispatch. Teachers in these 
subjects, therefore, are extending what might be called the 
"regular" curriculum. 



The other curricular areas also have unique qualities. in 
the schbbl setting at Oakley Centre, drama supplies for 
students a common, regular and reliable mode of relaxation 
and a^ change of pace. Art, music^ shbp ahd drama also 
provide, from time to time, some elements of "audience". 



Some Unusual Curriculum Aspects 

The schbbl perspective on curriculum has sbne unusual points 
of focus. In addition to presenting the "regular" 
curriculum and ensuring that students can exhibit the skills 
of acquiring knbwledge and literacy^ the school goals 
emphasize the student's self -development and relationship tb 
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others and to the community. There is a unique activity 
labelled "Flex" iffiplemented by. having the students stay__in 
homerooffi for 30 minutes per weeic to disctiss concerns 
emanating from the school setting or elsewhere » This 
practice is a mechanism which encourages expression of 
feelings in an atmosphere made safe by the presence of an 
interested and caring adult along with equally respectful 
peers. student needs for gaining self-knowledge^ 
self -confidence, and self-respect afe^ surprisingly, very 

much heightened in the cognitively giftedi The heed for 

experience in considering and develbpihg values is another 
school goal^_ as of course is the development of a high 
degree of skills in an extended variety of curriculum areas, 
commensurate vrith ability. The school is necessarily 
concerned with delivering the most desirable curriculum, 
with significant differences in level and in kind from the 
regular curriculum. 

Curriculum development and revision are carried oh by teams 
of teachers who have _release time for this purpose. A 
detailed description of^ the curricula can be obtained from 
CBE ahd a brief summary of each area is contained in the 
Qakley Cehtre evaluation report. 



Future of Oakley Centre Gradnate s 



The 1985-1986 school year will be the first time that 
transfers because of graduation will occur. The first class 
of students will leave Oakley Centre to enter Calgary High 
Schools. ^ ^ 

Tlie actual problems which will be encquhtered at that time 
are uhkhbwh, however a few can be anticipated. Problems may 
be encquhtered because of differences in Oakley Centre's 
organization for instruct iqn, in schqqi climates, in student 
expectations and in student abilities^^^ Because these 

graduates are totally ; prepared in the regular curriculum, 

problems coping with high school courses are not 
anticipated. 

However, Oakley Cehtre is organized on mUlti-aged groupings 
for curriculiim delivery purposes and some problems may 
result when these studehts enter high school. Student 
interactiqn with peers over several years and in the setting 
provided becomes a significant part of the effective 
instruction program. 

Hopefully^ the receiving high school will exercise 
flexibility in student placement^ allow advahced stahdihg 
and/or credits ahd/br have extra learhihg resources to which 
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students have access on their own choice i it is hopea that 
in .cooperation with EAS-S>_the schools will appropriately 
modify the curriculim when required. 



Concern has been expressed on the part of parents, and the 
public generally about provisions for gifted children in 
Calgary Board of Education which has led to a number of 
actions^ During the 1983-84 school year a major evaluation 
was conducted on Oakley Centre with the result that some 
modifications were made to program and staff, in addition 
there was a call by the 3oard for a ebmprehensive plan to 
develop services for gifted ahd talented -Children. This 
plan was developed during the 1984-85 school year and 
implemeritatibn began during the ±985-86 school year. There 
are a hiimber of ^worthwhile recommendations encompassed in 
the Comprehensive Plan which should be of benefit to the 
gifted and talented children in the district over the next 
few years. 
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Ill EVALUATION DATA 



1. INTERVIEWS with AREA eONSUETANfS and PROGRAM SPECIALIST 



Four area consultants and the program specialist working 
with the _ schools were interviewed using questions based on 
the pertinent areas of concern. The consultants and program 
specialist are housed in the EAS-S_6f fices and area offices 
and regularly visit schools to assist teachers or conduct 
workshops based upon needs and requests. Because the area 
consultants are _ so closely associated with school programs 
it seemed that they could provide insight into the current 
practice and were thus interviewed first. 



Question #1. what identification procedures are in use in 
schools? 

The ebhsultants from EAS-C5 provide in-service seminars each 
year outlining the recommended procedures of : the sehbbl 
district^ It is recommended that the school collect as much 
data as possible so as to make the best_ assessment. This 
would include marks and work samples from classroom 
assignments:. Guidelines are provided to help in identifying 
students : who are artistically talented, including the 
recommendation that a portfolio of their creations be 
assembled for evaluation. Teachers are cQUhselled to have 
students gifted in music and drama assessed by subject 
curriculum specialists. Use of the "^Rehzulli Compacter" to 
organize the information, as well as a screening flowchart 
are recbmmehded aids tb assist the school resource team in 
the identification process. it is also recbmmehded that 
personnel from EAS-G be consulted when they are in the 
schools and be part of the final selection team. 

The consultants confirmed that the identification procedure 
is mainlyi based oh teacher and parent nomination which is 
verified by use of school grades, classrbbm perfbrmahee and 
standardized tests. Students are usually given ah 

individual intelligence test (Wise-R) , the Canadian 
Cognitive Abilities Test (CCAT) , and other evaluation 
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measures as necessary. .Artistically talented students 
normally, asseinble a portfoiib df their work which is 
lyaluatedby specialists arid often by EftS-G consultants* 
The school- makes. the_ -final decision about _ who will be 
accoipiodated in _ the progra based on an accumulation of 
tests and recommendations and invited comments of subject 
area specialists and EAS*G consultants. 

The area consultants and program specialist all agreed that 
cdrisisteht procedures^ which are broad arid flexible eriough 
to cover a_ wide variety of situations within the Calgary 
Board of Education system^ are needed^^^ They also agreed 
that the _procedures now recommended are not consistently 
used and that there seem to be few schools using duplicate 
procedures for identification. 



Quest ibri #2^ Will the procedures used or recommended 
identify ail those students targeted in the system 
definition? 

This question J was broken intb: two parts: procedures 
recpmmended arid the procedures used . Four of the five said 
that everi: if the procedures recbmMrided_were^ u^ 
there still would not be total identification since some are 
always-iikeiy _to be missed regardless of the procedure, 
euitural differences will inhibit identification of some 
students and then there are those students with perfdraance 
oriented gifts^ which are ndt picked up by cdriveritidrial 
measures^_ All of this group agreed that the currerit 
prdcedures used in the schools would riot ideritify all of the 
gifted childreri available. 



Que s tio n^^^ Are the identification procedures recommended 
educationally sound? 

The program Bpecialist_arid_ all consult agreed that the 
reeo^erided procedures are edu^ sound and in 

agreement with the system definition for gifted. They were 
also of the opinion that if the procedures were used 
consistently, most students would be identified. 



Cdinmerits made by this group of _ cbrisultarits_help ideritify 
some of theaspects to-be considered in deteraining who_ are 
gifted^ The schooistaff must understand the total spectrum 
of "gifted" or else only the academically gifted will be 
identified, but of course this has implications for 
in-saryice. J There is rieed for a standardized method that is 
specific arid comprehensive enough to addressthe defiriitibri^ 
yet flexible in implementation. The procedure cannot be too 
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time-consuming or it will not be accepted in the schools i 
The continual shift pf .personnel and the iaefe of consistent 
understanding of giftedhess among the teaching force often 
leads to misunderstandings and inaccuracy in identification; 
There is also a -greater need for more time from 
psychologists to do the necessary testing or else a method 
of ^accurate identification which does not require the 
services of the psychologist. Strong support from the 
school administration is absolutely hecessafy if the 
identification process is to be successful. 



g uest ibh #4^ -The constaltants and program specialist were 
asked to comment about their expectations of teachers as 
well as the type, amount and adequacy of help provided 
teachers with respect to; idehtifieatibh^ ^ curriculum 
development and implemehtatioh; assessing and reporting 
student progress and communicating with parents; and 
in-service education. 



This_proved to be a very difficult exercise and in some 
cases it was an inappropriate request . There was a wide 
variety of responses and sdjnetimes hb_ response^ The term 
••adequate" did not have a commbh base of reference. Thus an 
analysis of the remarks did not lead to consensus of 
opinion. 



The ej^ectatibns bf teaehers_were quite varied but in the 
main it was felt that -teachers appointed to this program 
should be familiar with the procedures for identifying 
gifted children and able to follow the directibns bUtlihed. 
Teachers were also expected to be sympathetic tb the special 
needs of gifted children and recbgnize that these needs 
could best be met if the children were prbperiy identified. 
This might mean that teachers, through experience, would 
suggest ways in whieh_^the identification process could be 
more effectively -accomplished. It was also felt that 
teachers-shbuld seek assistance from EAS-G consultants when 
they were unsure of how to proceed br if there seemed to be 
exceptional circumstances. 

The consultants and program -specialist try to provide an 
orientatibn bh the nature of giftedness and how to identify 
it. This is usually done through in-service sessibhs either 
at the EAS-S offices or at the school and thrbugh bne-bh-bhe 
sessions as needed. The consultants try tb fit ihtb the 
time schedule of the teachers. 
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The help provided teachers was_ generally viewed as 
inadeguate.i it _wa_s the_ opinion of this group that _ there 
were top few of them _ laboring under a variety of time 
constraints to be totally effective. But it was interesting 
to find that most of the_ebhsultantsb^ teachers could 

do .more -for themseives_ i taking advantage of the 
information provided through in-service sessions and 
professional reading. 



Curriculum Development, Differentiation and Implemehtatioh 



Teaehers_are expected to_ be aware of student needs and do 
something_ on their own to meet these needs. This is begun 
through reading the student profile information, including 
the psychological assessment^ and through discussion with 
other teachers and support persdhhel at the school leveli 
Teachers should be able to begin planning tomeet some of 
the heeds but concerns aboutprogram^ should be directed to 
the EAS-S staff soon so as to avoid difficulty. 

The consultants provide information about planning a 
curriculum, possible resources and often help j through 
demonstration lessons and team teaching. The consultant may 
accompany the teacher to a School Resource Group planning 
session to demonstrate the role which each of the 
participants can play in helping to provide for the special 
heeds of the children. 

The consultants generally agreed that the help provided was 
adeguate but also noted that they were only able to devote a 
certain amount of their own time to any one_ teacher or 
school. There is also a limit on the provision of 
substitute teachers while the regular teacher is gathering 
information. 



Assessing Student Progress 



It_is -expected that teachers will understand individual 
differences of each student and evaluation is to be based on 
this principle. Teachers are expected, to use a 
multidimensional approach to assessment of student progress 
and employ anecdotal records as a method of record keeping ^ 

It was found that very little help is provided to the 
teaeher_ih this area and th6 consultants viewed the help 
given as inadequate. 
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Reporting student Progre ss and -Coaauhicating with parents 

It is expected that the teacher inform parents about how the 
curriculum is differentiated and how the child is 
progressing in the class. There is virtually nothing beiiig 
done by the consultants with this aspect of the program. 



In-service 



Teachers are expected to attend the in-service sessions 
provided by EAS-G and to also _read the professional 
literature recommended. There are many activities provided 
by the EAS-G staff for all_ teachers of the gifted and some 
activities are custom designed to meet special needs. The 
sessions provided are deemed to be adequate and worthwhile. 



Additi onal^ Comments 

This group of cohsultants^was of the opinio that teachers 
of the gifted should be caring human beings with a 
commitment to this program. If teachers have these 
attributes, then they are likely to want to learn about 
gifted children, learn how to meet their heeds and give 
extra effort to working with school staff and students to 
ensure that achievement is cbnmiehsurate with ability. 



Question #5. Consultants were asked about expectations Of 
them, who set the es^ectations^ the type of help they 
received to fulfill their responsibilities, and the adequacy 
of the help. 

The consultants were aware of expectations imt had 
difficulty being specific. Generally thJ^.y are required to 
meet the-^ needs of the teachers for help and do some public 
relations work so that all participants are basically 
satisfied. They try to be aware of hew problems and bring 
these to the attention of the Director along with 
reconunendatiohs^ _ -There is the expectation of beinq 
knowledgeable^ in every aspect of educating the gifted and 
providing services to the schools on demand. HOre than one 
of^^ the consultants said they were _ ejcpeeted to be 
••professional" but then were unable to elaborate 
specifically what this meant > though they seem to have a 
general concept. One consultant^ who is heavily involved in 
counseling as a part- of her assignment, noted the number of 
meetings required and the need to be involved with screening 
students and liaising between EAS-G and student Services. 
There was some suggestion that the position carries some 
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unreasonable demands and expectations when the views of all 
school district personnel and parents aire totalled i 

The expectations of the program specialist may be the most 
far reaching,: : She is responsible for helping with 
curriculumwithih the district but is also called upon to 
give in-service^ outside the .district on a regular basis. 

She is often invoived_ in counseiingparents and helping 

staff understand how best to implement ideas within the 
district. 

There seemed to be little help provided to the consultants 
outside of that provided by the Director on an informal 

basis. ebhsultahts are ciDmpeteht teachers in their own 

right and afeoften expected tb_use their resourcefulness to 
adapt the^ ideas of _ providing for the gifted and provide 
leadership to_ the teachers. The opportunity to _discu^ 
ideas with each other and with the Director is probably the 
saving grace in many instances. 



Question . #6^ ebhsultahts _were asked to identify the 
expectations they had _ for themselves and the type of help 
received to meet these expectations. 

All consultants. expressed the desire to help gifted children 
be independent learners and devaldp the special abilities 
they exhibit* They want to do this by Sharing with 
te; chers^ and others. interested in_helping gifted children, 
their_ understanding of these children and how to provide a 
challenging learning environment. They expect to be 
advocates for the children at^the expense and risk of being 
professidnally unpopular. They expect to keep learning 
through study and daily experience and be creative in this 
educational ehdeavcri _ But each consultant _ is aware 
much of ^at is required to give able leadership must be 
acquired by their own initiative since little is readily 
available within the vicinity. 



Question #7. _ Gbhsultahts were asked about, the existing 
structures -^br procedures for evaluating gifted student 
outcomes and evaluating school and district provisions for 
gifted children. 

All five consultants agreed that studeht evaluation is 
necessary but al3_ihdicated that there are_hb standardized 
prbcedufes in placej^ _ The cbnsultants were bf the bpihibh 
that stiident evaluation provides feedback to the teachers ^ 
parents and students and should be based on student needs. 
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While it was felt that teachers should be accountable, it 
was also stated that the method of evaluation is of concern. 

in answer to whether there should be evaluation of students 
over a lengthy period of time there was unanimous agf^ 
It was noted that_a longitudinal evaluation is underway and 
should provide some valuable information. But it was also 
noted that^ there is very little being done in terms of 
longitudinal evaluation for all gifted students in the 
school district. 

All consultants said there were hb school or district 
procedures to evaluate provisions for gifted children. One 
is being given _ consideration by EAS-G but there is 
considerable controversy . There is informal input from 
schooi_ principals about progress and an evaluation was 
completed a few years ago but there does not seem to be a 
standardized procedure in place. 



When asked if the personnel-delivering, administering or 
prpvidihg services for the gifted are evaluated, there was a 
split_respohse* Three consultants said yes and rwo said no. 
Everyone in the system is evaluated but this is not specific 
to programs for the gifted. 



Question #8. What factors are facilitating the success of 
the provisions to meet the heeds of the gifted and talented? 

While. several factors were mentioned that contribute to 
success of the program for gifted and talented, the most 
common one was the use of substitute teachers to provide 
release time for the classroom teacher to attend ih^sef^ 
sessions. There seems to be ah experienced^ committed staff 
with easy access to a plentiful supply of resource materials 
so that the needs of the teachers can be addressed. 



Question #9. What factors are impeding success of the 

provision to meet the heeds of the gifted and talented? 



There were more reasons posited as to why the program is not 
more successful than the identification of factors 
contributing to success. It is interesting to note that 
just as substitute teachers were cited as the main ireasoh 
for success , it is alsb^ the lack of personnel resources , 
including more .substitute teacher _ time, that impedes the 
rate of _success._^ Principals would like to have more 
consultants helping in the schools and teachers also seem to 
need more assistance. It was the feeling that the demands 
for in-service are greater than the ability of the staff to 
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provide professional development opportunities^ especially 
when so few teachers are aware of the nature of giftedness. 

The remaining answers varied in importance with respect to 
lack of success. The next most often cited_ reason fell into 
thecategory of suppbrti_ _There was the feeling that^ the 
area superintendent's of f ice was not_ as supportive as it 
might have been* The fact that the administrative structure 

is_ complex was thought to be responsible for 

miscommunicatioh at times, _ as well as contributing to 
uncertainty about responsibility and priorities. There was 
also the feeling that long-term planning and a systematic 
framework of program delivery were lacking^ so that_ changes 
in direction were frequent, ^t^ reducing the momentum. 
Finally^ negative attitudes, having more than one office in 
which_ staff are housed and the movement of Alberta 
Education toward standardized tests, which tends to promote 
the teaching of convergent thinking rather than divergent 
thinking^ were given as possible impediments to programs for 
gifted children. 



Questi on # 1 0^ Consultants were asked if they had any 
additional comments or recommendations. 

The comments of these experienced consultants were most 
insightful. They noted that theif_ roles change w^ 
and the eSqperiehce of _all participants i^ offering programs 
for the gifted^ -While the resource specialist was supposed 
to work- with- teachers to plan programs, she found herself 
supervising_ consultants, working with itinerant teachers, 
aiding parents and numerous other tasks. 

EAS-G has been responsible for expanding the scope of the 
program but there is -heed for specif ic guidelines and icng 
range planning to _be provided_ by the Board and central 
administration. There is the need to identify teachers who 
have the desire and ability to work with gifted children and 
help foster the affective domain as well as challenge the 
child in the cognitive areas. Prdvisibri for gifted and 
talented children heeds to be seen_as a part of the whole 
education program of the school and not just an add-on or 
transitory element* Without proper central direction there 
is little chance to control many of the day-to-day demands 
that interfere with more rapid growth in the program. 
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2. iNTERVIEWS with SCHOOL PRINCIPftLS 



A sample of schools was selected from within the Calgary 
Board of Education. There were eleven elementary schools/ 
three junior high schools^ two^ elementary- junior_ high 
schools and three senior high schoois_ involved in this part 
of the study. From the nineteen schools, seventeen 
principals and one assistant principal were interviewed, but 
in one school contact with an administrator was not 
possible. 

The programs were quite varied depehdina _on^ the 

circumstances^ such _as number of_ children serviced, 
socio-economic background of the children, emphasis Oii 
French Immersion, etc. so that the reliability, of 
generalization is questionable. Alternative High School and 
Western Canada High School are sufficiently different in 
their approaches to warrant special attention in th^ 
(included at the end of this section)^ The cooperati6n_ f rem 
the priheipals_was exceptional and many insights were gained 
through contact with these adm even though some 

questions did not apply universally. Since some questions 
were not answered, the total number of responses ijs not 
identical for all questions. 



Question #1. Is a program provided for each student 
identified? 

Ten of the principals said they provided for every student 
and six said they did not._ Of the six who responded 
negatively, the majority said they try toprbvide for most 
of the gifted students and one said_ he was working toward 
this gbali One principal noted that while providing for 
every^ gifted child would be ideal, there are staff 
constraints which work against, this endeavor but there is 
the hope that every student will be: challenged in some way 
in the regular classroom. In one school there is a_ program 
for grades five and isix exclusively_ and in another school 
there was only one student identified. 



Que s t i on # 2. Type of program. 

The organizational arrangement to of fer programs for the 
gifted varied from school to school and there was even a 
variety of offerings within_the school in some instances. 
Fourteen schools have enrichment offered within the class, 
four principals said they have clustering of _ gifted in a 
class, twelve schools pull the gifted from several 
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classroomsto _ receive special instruction (pull-out) , and 
seven schools have cross grading arrangements of some type. 
Mo one reported sending children from one school to another 
for special classes. 

There seems to be ho common^ pattern 6f_ personnel 
involvement^ By this is_meant that the individuals involved 
and how each _participates is dependent upon the school 
philosophy, number of students, and the resources available. 
The mof5t common participants are the principal^ classroom 
teacher, teacher-librarian, itinerant teacher, resource 
teacher^ and teacher of the learning disabled. At times 
there are steering committees or special committees 
established to select qualified candidates. These 
committees are commonly referred to as the "School Resource 
Group". These committees are usually composed of a few of 
the following: the principal^ a school counselor, one or 
more parents^ a_ psychologist > resource teacher, a school 
nurse ^ a curriculum spiecialist, and a member of the EAS-S 
staff. 



Que s t i on # 3. What are the identification procedures used in 
your school? 

There does hot seem tb_ be astahdardset of identif icat 
procedures employed across the district if the answers given 
by these school principE^s are an indication. The schools 
rely upon teacher observation and recommendation for the 
most part with referrals based on psychological assessment 
when this is available.. It was a cbmmbh ebmplaiht that 
individual psychblbgical assessments were difficult to 
obtain because bf the numbers bf students involved and the 
lack bf qualified personnel. 

Some_ schools follow a detailed procedure of collecting 
student information while other schools are more ihfbrmal in 
their approach.. Schbbls which carry bh a fbrmal procedure 
rely upon schbbl grades and scbres on special achievement 

tests^ interest inventories^ ^ parents ' comments and 

reebmmendatiohs,- teacher recommendations and the 

psychological assessment. Other schools, especially those 
which offer enrichment in the regular classroom^ are often 
not_ interested in a detailed plan with principals prbvidihg 
justificatibns such as^ "we don't want tb label_ the 
children"^ "we know we have a large huidDer"^ and "all of our 
teachers are _dbihg_gobd things in the class and doing 
sbmethihg extra so that the kids' needs are being met". The 
junior and senior high schools often rely upon 
identifications made at the elementary school level. The 
high schools have so many students that identif ieatibn 
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procedures seem impossibie. Little^ if anything is done to 

identify children gifted in the visual and performing arts 

except for a self-selection into options^ & common request 
from the principals was for a set of procedures that they 
could follow arid they often freely admitted that 
insufficient knowledge and understanding of the nature of 
giftedness is a major problem. 



Question #4. DO you believe the procedures used are 
complete enough to identify all the gifted and talented 
students? 

Four principals believe the procedures are adequate to 
identify all students but the rest said no. There is the 

feeling on the part of some principals that teachers are 

sufficiently sensitive to be^ able_ to identify gifted 
children while others think that the procedures are fine if 
there were more in-service sessions provided. Several 
principals noted that bias can interfere with the accuracy 
of observation and ihat time constraints also interfere with 
accurate identification. Some principals are convinced > in 
retrospect^ that some gifted children were missed even 
though a thorough identification process was employed. 



Question #5i Are there students who were falsely included 
as being gifted or talented? 

In answer to vUis question^ three said yes, eleven said no 
and the rest were unsure. An instance was cited where a boy 
was included at the parents' request but a retest using the 
WISC-R showed the score to be less than the required 130. 
The child, who did not seem comfortable in the program^ 
eventually withdrew. Some principals belieVe many high 
achievers are included with the gifted. 



Question H. Principals were asked if they knew the system 
definition of gifted and if the procedures used Would 
identify all of the gifted and talented in the system. 

The School Board has recently approved^ a new working 
definition of gifted but the interviewers were interested in 
knowing whether the principals Jcnew either the newly 
accepted definition or the one previously used. Fourteen 
principals knew at least one of the definitions^ one 
admitted not knowing either and one was unsure. 

Only two principals , thought the procedures would identify 
all of the intended candidates. Most believed that the 
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procedures would miss some academically gifted_ as_well as 
most of those gifted in visual and performing arts, 
leadership and motor diBvelopmenti 



Questio n- #7 ^ Are the identification procedures 

educationally sound, effective and efficient? 

^11 but one_ of the principals thought the procedures were 
educationally sound. There was uncertainty as to whether an 
I,Q^ of 130 is an appropriate cut off point to determine 
giftedhessi_ While this score is used it does not seem to 
appear _ in the system documents except at Oakley Centre. 
Principals generally agreed that involving cbmpeteht 
teachers in the identification process was a isblid 
foundation but noted that there was heed for training and 
constant re-evaluatibh of the procedures. 



All principals said the procedures are effective. While 
they admitted^ that effectiveness is dependent upon the 
competence of the personnel involved there were no 
suggestions for improvement. 

The opinions were equally divided oh th^ efficiency issue in 
terms of time spent in identification. Those who answered 
ho to the jguestioh believe_that t^ is great waste of time 
and expense in_ ex:tensive testing to confirm what teachers 
already know when the tests also have deficiencies. It was 
also felt that the meeting with parents was often time 
consuming without yielding much additional information. 



Question #8^ 5rincipais were_ asked to comment on what they 
are expected to provide for the gifted and talented^ what 
assistance is given to meet these expectatibhs^ additional 
assistance needed and where it might be obtained i 

The principals found it difficult to respond to this item. 
They acknowledged that the Calgary Board of Education was 
expected to provide for the special needs of all children 
and while this is difficult it nevertheless is necessary^ 

The school system generally, i.e. the central 
admihistratibh, principals^a^ as well as parents, 

expect bif ted children to be properly identified and to have 
special provisions. The underlying assumption of this 
expectation is that staff will becbme sufficiently 
knowledgeable abbUt gifted and talehted_ children^ to 
accurately make the identification and then_ be able to 
adequately provide a challenging^ program for the children, 
including ah evaluation of student progress which will be 
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coam^nicated to parents .__ This means that the principal is 
expected to keep the program fresh in theminds of staff and 
provide an opportunity for them to gain information; It is 
also expected that the school will provide the necessary 
materials and support, for a specialized program to meet the 
needs of gifted children in the school whether this be 
enrichment or through some other, brgahizatibhal pattern^ 
The implication of this expect a^ another^ expectation 

of maintaining a__ flexible schedule an^ so as to 

assist teachers 2md child endeavors. There 

seems to be an expectation for each principal (some of this 
coming, from the individual and some being attributed to the 
central administration) to have enough knowledge about any 
program^ including programs for the. gifted^ to provide 
leaderiship and know where _to_find resource -^hel^ _ln many 
instances_this means attending in-service sessions put on in 
the- district^ __ attending conferences and seminars or 
enrolling in courses; Principals _believe that parents^ 
especially those affiliated with ABC, expect the. principal 
to be able to explain what the school is able to db;^ and is 
doing, to provide a program fbr the heeds of each child. 



The district provides each schbbl _a nxmber of _ resources to 
assist with programs for th^ gifted^ For the purpose of 
identification each school has access to a psychologist to 
administer individual tests, especially the WISC-R. There 
is in-service from qualified staff at EAS-G when needed, 
along with access to resource: materials, including 
identification instruments,^ in the library^ There is 

limited help from the school resource group. fher^ is 

release time available for teachers to attend in-service 
sessions and there_ is also an opportunity for teachers to 
have a member of the EAS-G staff come to the school and help 
implement ideas using. a team teaching approach. Program 
specialists^ are available to give assistance in core 
curriculum areas such as math and language arts. At times 
the EAS-G staff intercede with parents to explain the 
programs available _and give special advice; There are 
limited funds accessible from, the area supe^rintendent for 
professional development. While there are sources of help 
provided by the district;, sbme^ p^ noted that_ they 

had taken initiatives withih_ their schools by applying for 
EOF_grants to obtain more teacher help and by organizing 
team teaching and _ in-service among the staff; The 
principals often commented on the excellent help provided by 
EAS--G in curriculum development .where special unitsj were 
developed and in some cases specific Units fbr one child i 

The principals acknowledged that progress had been made in 
providing resources to meet the needs of the gifted but in 
the same breath were requesting more. There seemed to be a 
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Oeed in some cases to ^liave specialists carry out the 
identification procedure but a _ common expressed need was for 
more _ staff and resources to facilitate identification. 
Especially desirable would be more help from psychbibgists. 
There was also a plea for more qualified staff and more 
in-service in identification and curriculum differentiation i 
One principal expressed the heed to have more input into who 
would be hired for the program. While most principals 
thbUght highly of the service rendered by EAS-G in 
curriculum development there were some who thought their 
services were less than adequate. There was a strong voice 
for more resource teacher help. One of the greatest 
acJcnowledged weaknesses was in the evaluation of progress of 
the gifted child and they were at a loss as to how to make 
improvemants in this area. 



Qu estion^ #9 . Principals were asked to identify the 

escpectations they had for themselves as well as the type and 
adequacy of help received to meet these escpectatiohs . 

All principals expect to provide progM to meet the 
special heeds of the students in their schools^ including 
the gifted. Specifically stated this means they want to 
have proper identification procedures and then help teachers 
provide challenging programs. Some Were concerned about 
building an awareness of giftedness. The principals ejcpect 
to provide leadership tb bring teachers and resources 
together for the benefit bf the students. 

Wieri asked to cbmment oh the help received to meet these 
expectations it was evident that little is dbhe unless the 
principal takes the initiative. There are some conferences 
and there are helps within the district but mbst principals 
said it was left tb them tb seek assistance or organize 
their own. 



Questiort #10 . Principals were asked tb comment bh 
evaluation of gifted students and: evaluation of prbvisibhs 
for gifted students in their schbbls. 

Principals were asked if they evaluated the prcgress of 
gifted students. Eleven said yes and five said hb. While 
some do not evaluate progress at the elementary level there 
is evaluation of projects and feedback to the student at the 
junior and senibr high school levels* The evaluations tend 
to be similar to that done for ail students except that 
there may be mbre verbal interaction with the student and 
oral cbmmuhicatioh with parents. 
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Allprincipals believe th^ of gifted students _is 

necessary and aii but one said it should be different from 
the traditional approaches. It was agreed that there is a 
place for traditional evaluation to take place but that 
there should be additional evaluation which takes into 
account the special abilities of these students. It was the 
consensus of bpihibh that evaluation should be subjective 
and specific to the task and there should be encouragement 
of self-evaluation. 

Only two principals _ affirmed that evaluation of their 
program for the gifted is assessed. Crescent Heights High 
School has an bngbihg evaluation carried but through the 
curriculum planning group^_ Most _pfincipars^ said they 
informally inquire about the program and one said his 
evaluation_ was rather sub j ective with no specific 
instrtiments involved. Several principals inquired as to how 
the evaluation process might be accomplished and said they 
would like more information. 



Question #11^ Principals were asked if a definition of 
gifted was in use and if so how it related to the previous 
system definition and the new one? 

Twelve principals said they have a written definition of 
gifted and the rest use "a definition!? thbugh it is more_ or 
less understbodi :_ Ten bf the _principals believe their 
definition is identical or similar to the old system 
definition and five align with the new one. One principal 
said their school definition was very broad to account fbr 
students gifted in a wide variety bf areas but whose high 
achievement might not be demonstrated in the grading 
prbcedures . Some prbgrams are actively pfombtihg 
leaderships^ music^ art^ drama, and physical education^ 
Unfortunately ^ile schools may have a definition, the 
degree of use seems questionable and knowledge of the new 
system definition is limited. 



Questibh #12. Tb what degree does ybur school provide to 
students the opportunities suggested in the definition in 
use (whether your own definition or the one advocated by the 
school district)? 

it was decided by the interviewer to display the current 
system definitibn and ^ ask the principals_tb_ tell how_ the 
bppbrtunities in their school _matched with the encompassed 
expectations. The answers ranged from "a great extent" to 
"minimal". In analyzing the responses it was found that 
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there is no way to generalize ah ahiswer to do justice to the 
question. 



Question #3.3. jmat factors are facilitating success of the 
provisions to meet the needs of the gifted arid talented? 

Many factors were enumerated which contribute to the success 
of the program. The most ec amdn response referred to the 
dedicated staff arid the materials at EAS-G. It seems that 
committed arid _enthusiastic people, whether resource 
teachers^ administrators, parents, or teachers have been 
responsible for the program being Carried forward. It seems 
to take someone prepared to take a leadership role or the 
program will falter. There was^reference made to financial 
resources which have provided for release time in-setvice, 
resource teachers arid special materials as contributing to 
the success alsbi 



Question #14^ What factors are^ impeding success of the 
provision to meet the rieeds of gifted and talented? 

Once_agai8there_ were numerous factors cited as responsible 
for imped irig_ the progress. The most commbri categcsry of 
resporise referred to was "persoririel". Some warited more 
psychologists, while: others Sentibried the need for more 
teachers with knowledge of the gifted and talented, and some 
were specific in rieedirig teachers with bilingual backgrounds 
interested in workirig with the gifted. In some cases lack 
of finances was cited^ as the problem but this was br.ly tb 
purchase the services of qualified persohriel^ materials, 
etc. & lack of support from the Bbard was given as a reasbh 
because the philosophy and allbcatibri of resources does not 
always match the perceived rieeds and escpertise of the school 
staff and the pareritSi Siribr^ orobiems such as scheduling 
and lack of irifbrmatibri about students and si?ecial prograas 
were alsb reasons given for the lack ht prbgress in 
providirig for the gifted and talented. 



Question #15. Principals were asked if they had other 
comments, or recommeridatibriSi 

This bperi-erided irivitatibh produced a wide Variety b£ 
comments.^ The responses from all schools have been 
summarized below except for the cbmmehts from two hich 
schools which are highlighted at the end. 

There^were several oppbsirig views expressed by the schbbi 
principals. There are some who feel that needs of gifted 
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children are. best met in the regular classfbbro^wh^ 
prefer a pull-but^ approach or sbroe_-other organizational 
pattern that segregates the children for special treatment, 
one principal_ felt that all gifted children should attend 
designated schools such as Oakley Centre^ Some support 
curricula that cater to the special needs of gifted children 
and attend to special abilities and accjuired knowledge^ 
while others say their staff do hot waht^ the_cfaildren to 
miss anything in their classrbbro_ahd^^ something is 

provided it should be extra. Some are of the opinion that 
ESS-6 does not provide^ anything different than what is 
needed in every classroom^ while many feel that this support 
service is nearly ideal. A few are of the bpihibh that 
there is too much emphasis on the gifted and talented > while 
a few others believe there is hot enoughs __ One ^ principal 
posited that the whole curricultim is in need of revision 
because it is but bf step with the child's developmental 
stages • 

Generally the principals were supportive of efforts to help 
meet the special needs of the gifted and talented children 
but believe more should bej dbhe^ They expressed hope_ that 
more will: be done tb„ help those children gifted in the 
visual and performing arts ^ such as providing the services 
of cbmposers^ professional artists, scientists^ etc. as 
consultants to schools or as mentors for students and even 
suggested providing a special school such as Oakley Centre. 
There was_ also the call for more resburces and leadership 
from the Board and central admihistfatibn and even the^ hope 
that Alberta Educatibnwbuld_be more supportive in terms of 
specific. resource alloca^ There is strong support for 

long-range planning by the Board stating specific 

expectations in order to foster improvement in programs for 
the gifted rather than maintenance of the status gu^^^ There 
is the feeling, from some ^ that hot en^ is being done for 
the gifted and that the_system is merely giving token effort 
rather than genuine support. 

The principal of W^^ Canada High School expressed his 

views about the provisions for the gifted and talented. He 
noted that elitism is an issue and that it not bhly„ affects 
students but has implications fbr the school staff. _ This 
school Uses a brbad_def initibn of gifted and offers many 
activities in music^ drama^ athletics, and academics 
including the I. B. program to meet student needs. While he 
beiievesin meeting the needs of all students^ he e5q)ressed 
some doubts about the ability to do so given the resburce 
base and also th(e fact that there is in operatibh the 
unwritten law of diminishing returns. 
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Cbitments_made-by the^principal of Alternative High School 
also_ seemed to need emphasis. The students in this schdoi 
don't fit into the normal program for many different reasons 
but only a limited number wouldj be considered. giftedi -There 
is a modified curriculiim and class _attendan^ is^ flexible 
which allows students to explore more of theirinterests at 
their own pace^ This school^ which uses the community as a 
resource^ tries to be extra_ supportive of the students 
through informality^ treatment of students as equals^ 
casting every teacher in the role of counselor;, and by 
allowing the students to have a Voice in the school 
operation. There is a waiting list of students desiring this 
t^e of school envirdhmeht in order to stimuiate_ learning. 
One studeht with an I^^Qv above 150 seemed to summarize the 
student suppbrt_irtien_she said, "I love being here and I'm 
learning and growing by leaps and bounds^ which never 
happened in the regular schools". 
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S. INTERVIEWS WITH ITINERANT TEACHERS 



Eight itinerant teachers (two from each area office of 
EAS-G) were interviewed. There was a wide variety of 
expertise and experience i Some_interviewees_were in„ their 
first year _as itinerant^ teachers while^ others had_ been 
serving longer^ One teacher_ was also the psychologist and 
counselor for gifted children. The following information is 
organized by the responses to questions. 



Question #1. What identification procedures are in use in 
the schools? 

The itinerant teachers ^ M that as far as they knew there 
were no written standardized procedures for identification 
of gifted children distributed to all schools, __ At 
orientation time recommendations are made that "collector 
sheets" be used to compile the^ information; that as many 
sources of information as possible be used; that checklists 
on the nature of gifted and talented be used as a guide; and 
that group test scores^ individualpsychol assessment 
< Hise-R) - _ scores , student_ interest inventories , art 
portfolios^ samples of student's work^ and teacher's 
observations and comments all be part of the data upon which 
a decision is made by the school resource group,. It was 
recognized that these procedures should be used consistently 
by all schools but apparently this is not the case. 

In answering the abqv^^ it v;as evident that many of 

the recommended procedures were being used but not uniformly 
across the district,. It appears that parent input is 
prevalent and that classrbdiS teachers often collaborate with 
resource teachers before making a recbmmendatibh. 



Que s tion #2 . will the procedures used or recommended 
identify all those targeted in the system? 

The teachers were^ split oh the answers _t6 this question* 
Three said_that the procedures used would identify all the 
students for the program while five disagreed. When asked 
if the_ recommended procedures would identify all the 
targeted students once more three said yes and five said no. 

Comments by the itinerant teachers shed some light on the 
answers*- There was^ the belief that the politics of the 
school _wouid prevent any set of procedures from being 
fool-proof. In addition it was believed that some students 
are always likely to be missed^ such as those in the 
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perfonning_ and visual arts or some who are learning 
disabled^ because teachers involved inthe identification 
process are not sufficiently knowledgeable to catch everyone 
who should qualify. 



Question #3^ ftre the recommended identification procedures 
educationally sound? 

Of the eight itinerant teachers^ six agreed that the 
procedures were educationally sound while brie disagreed arid 
the other was unsure. 

The responses^ by _the majority of these teachers relate 
imostly to deficiencies in those performing the. screening. 
There is the belief that not enough psychologists are 
available to schools to perfdrm the riecisssary specialized 
testing. It was also recognized that error in 
identif icatidri results when -Sbme-^schooi _ staff members are 
not supportive of the program^ that some teac2hers are not as 
bbservarit as they might be^ and that there are teachers who 
do not comprehend the procedures but will not ask for 
clarification because it reflects on their competence. It 
was acJcnowledged that tests are not perfect and will miss 
some students who should be included . It was generally 
agreed that intensive in-service must be plariried as part of 
the implementation procedure. 



Question- i JiU Itinerant teachers were asked about 
expectations made of them, who set the expectations, the 
type of help they received to fulfill their 
responsibilities, and the adequacy of the help. 

What are the expectatibris? itirierarit teachers believe they 
are expected to: 

- act as consultants to parents^ 

- provide for studisrit rieeds. 



- help teachers prepare for gifted and talented 
students , 

- assist the resource teachers jset up prbgrams^ 



- produce uriits fbr the resource center, 

- work with regular students, 
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- do pUblid relations i^wbrk: with i5chb61s_ and be a 
positive influence with principals and parents^ 

- solve any problem in the school connected with gifted 
and talented, 

- act as a negotiator and advocate for both parents arid 
teachers, 

- help individual students, 

- team teach, 



- be a participant on cbxnmittees^ 

- help develop awareness on the part of teachers 
through in-service workshops, 

- develop new curricultim units for schools, 

- generally be on call to provide assistance when arid 
where needed. 



Expectations of the itinera^ teachers are varied and come 
from EftS-G^ school principals, resource teachers, classroom 
teachers and parents. These teachers are expected to 
provide the services of EAS-G but the role is hot well 
defined and, whett this is complicated by_^other demarids, _it 
leaves them flburideririg^ especially. beginning of the 

year« As the school year progresses these teachersseem to 

earve_out a place for themselves with which they are 

comfortable and add responsibilities that are manageable. It 
was noted by one individual that achieving credibility in 
the eyes of the school is a real problem. Arid as one 
teacher stated "The system expects more work than I cari 
reasonably handle arid so we just go arburid putting but 
fires". 

Whiienbt every expectation is felt by each itinerant 
teacher^ there are more diverse requests than can. be 
reasonably met . Urif ortunately , the itirierarit ^ teachers feel 
that they do not receive eribugh specif ic help to meet_ the 
expectatibris arid that they are^t^ often^ left to their own 
resourcefulness to meet the demands. What seemed to be even 
more regrettable is the admission by these special teachers 
that they often feel inadequate and become discouraged. 
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Question-J^^ itinerant teachers were asked to identify the 
expectations they had for themselves and the type of help 
received to meet these expectations, 

in aimpst every, instance these teachers expressed: the 
expectation of helping the teachers by achieving a realistic 
view of the gifted child _ih__relation to the total 
educational pattern^ They want to be a positive influencse 
on the teachers by gaining understanding of the best methods 
of teaching gifted and sharing this with teachers^ students 
and parents. They want to keep growing prbfessidnally/ act 
responsibly in their positions^ arid provide a vision of 
educatirig the gifted which will help teachers go beyond the 
day-to-day routine,^ Itinerant teachers want to _make a 

difference in the lives of the gifted students ky 

influencing the actions of classroom teachers. 



Expressing how they obtain help to meet expectations 
received little elabbratibri. It seems that _most of this 
group feel they are left to^ their_own devices. However 
gratitude was expressed, on several occasions, for the help 
of dedicated staff members and the supervisor. 



Question #7, Itinerant teachers were asked about the 
existing itructure or procedures for evaluatirig gifted 
student butcbmes arid evaluatirig school and district 
prbvisibns for gifted children. 

Seven of the eight teachers interviewed believe there are no 
existing structures for evaluating gifted student butcbmes. 
While one teacher was not sure^ she reasoned that there must 
be something. 



Sbme specif ic questions were asked about evaluation. All 
teachers believe that student evaluation is necessary but 
they are unsureof what form would be best. While all 
teachers favor long term evaluation of students to determine 
the lasting benefits, once again it was the uriariimbiis 
opinion that no device is iri place for this, fts to whether 
schbbl arid system evaluatibri procedures for gifted_ children 
exists most teachers said •?n6?? and the_ remainder were 
uncertain^ _ IWien^ asked if the personnel delivering, 
administering or providing services for the gifted were 
evaluated, the response was divided. It was the bpinibn of 
this group that all staff are evaluated in sbme way but this 
may not be specific tb the programs for gifted_children^ yet 

it appears that EAS-S staff, itinerant teachers, 

consultants, arid staff at Oakley Centre are evaluated 
annually. 
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Qiies^iw J8, What factors are facilitating the success of 
the provisions to meet the needs of the gifted arid talented? 



Many contributors were_eited as being beneficial to the 
success thus far_ experienced. There have been grants from 
Alberta Education to initiate_ certain aspects of the 
prograjss»_ There are numerous resources available, especially 
the llbraxry facilities at EAS-G. Resource teachers and 
release time for classroom teachers by providing substitute 
teachers were meritibried several timesi The quality and 
balarice in expertise of the EftS^G staff was viewed as a 
strerigthi^^^ There is sufficient latitude in the _ job 
descriptions of the consultants to provide flexibility in 
meeting student needs. The in-service sessionshave been of 
benefit even though much more could be done , _ In some ways 
the organization into areas has beeri of beriefit because it 
has involved more people but this was also _seeri_ as a 
detriment by others^ Some felt_ that support from student 
services was_a contributing factor but the reverse opinion 
was also expressed. The counseling work done by Janet 
MacKenzie_ was viewed as a benefit which led to the request 
for more of this type of service. 



guest ibri #9i _ What factors are impeding success of the 

provision to meet the needs of the gifted and talented? 

While _many elements seem to be bperating against the 
program, the most detrimental one appears: tb be the amburit 
of support, both psychblbgically arid physically. Some 
principals and bther administrators appear disinterested, 
while thbse more enthusiastic_ imposetheir desiresfor the 
program, on disinterested_ or philosophically uncommitted 
teachers^ There is definitely the feeling that more money 
isneeded to provide personnel and material resources^ 
including more itinerant teachers or specialists tb provide 
assistance^ There was sbme guestibri as to the effectiveness 
of the EAS-G staff _but whether this is due to time, 
resburces or expertise is uncertain. There is the general 
belief that the goals of this program are not well 
communicated to the schools, resulting in a lack of 
understanding as to what is expected. There are alsb mariy 
who are more sympathetic tb the rieeds bf learriirig disabled 
yourigsters thari tb thbse who have^ ample ability, whether 
readily apparent br_ riot, and the feeling that the demands 
fbr curriculum differentiation exceed teacher understanding 
iri mbst cases. 
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Question #16i Teachers were asked if they had additional 

coiments or recommendations. 

This opportunity to escpand on what had already been said 
stimulated numerous additional comments about the program^ 
including the observations arid bpiriibris of these teachers. 

It appears that the brgariizatibrial patterri is viewed as 

rather cbmplex_which inter with cbmmuhicatibn. The 

itinerant teachers are not welcome in the school unless 
invited^ causing some discomfort wheri there is a perceived 
need that cannot be addressed. This feelieg of riot beirig in 
control is further complicated wheri a project is beguri but 
not completed and there is rib feedback as to the success i 
Of teri times cbSfiUriicatibri between_the itinerant teache^ and 
the classrbbm teacher is thwarted because the message must 
Ipe filtered through a principal and consultant. The 
itinerant teachers seem to believe that classroom teachers 
need more help but either do not ask for it or cannot get 
the_ request through the system and. this results iri a feelirig 
of helplessness^ _ This is complicated even more by the 
seeming lack of direetibri due to the dearth of policy 
statemerits^ rble definition and goal setting at all levels. 

Itinerant teachers are generally supportive of the intent of 
the program and the efforts of the EAS-G_admiriistratbrs arid 
have even observed the effect of their efforts carry bver to 
other classes^ but expressed some concerns i The program 
generally seems tb be meeting only the cognitive heeds of 
students arid riv^gleets many of _ the affective needs . Children 
gifted in the visual and pfirf^ arts are not adequately 

accommodatedahdit was suggested that there be some special 
provision made for these children, such as a puli-but tb a 
central location on a limited basis. It was suggested that 
the program could be mbre effective if a combiriatibri of 

approaches were used, such_^ as mentors, pull -but and 

eririchment applied_ to those situations where the 
circumstances warrant. Occasionally classroom teachers 
request that the EAS-G provide core curricultim teaching, 
vhich is not their mandate, br everi iriitiate arid implemerit 
the entire program. Of teri there is the expectation bf far 
more assistarice thari cari^ or even shbuld^ be provided. One 
teacher: suggested that _the teachers from an area j or even 
the whole city^ bebroughttoge^ often for sharing 

sessions to explore teaching ideas and work put a system tb 
deal with common concerns.. There is def iriitely a need for 
more in-service guidance of teachers and admiriistratbrs and 
the feeling that more bppbrturiities need to exist for 
specialized university training. 

Overall the itinerant teachers were quite happy with their 
work but several expressed the thought that they had 
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received insufficient preparation for their present 
position. Explicit es^ectations and program goals were not 
provided in the beginning nor was there ah explanation of 
how to address many of the cbmnbn situatibhsi^ While^ some 
teams seem to working cooperatively^ there was^ noticeable 
dissension in some areas which reduced effectiveness. One 
teacher said she would like to have more feedback about her 
performance and this seemed to be the opinion of others 
though it was not specifically stated. 
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4i INTERVIEWS with SCHOOL STAFF MEMBERS 



There were twenty-eight staff Sembers intei-vie^ frbro 

nineteen schools r all of whom wereihvblyed in teaching the 
gifted on a regular Basis^_ The group consisted of regular 
classroom teachers^ resource teachers, librarians, 
counselors, curriculim specialists, bilingual teachers, and 
one I . B. Coordinator, Some interviews were incomplete 
because the individual did not have adequate knowledge of 
the information required or there was hot enough time to 
adecjuately answer the questioh_because of other commitments. 
This means that the ntadDer of people answering each question 
does hot always total twenty-eight. 



Question #1. Is a school program provided for each student 
identified? 



Of the twenty- five _ responses received^ twenty-three said 
that a program is provided for each student identified. The 
quality of program becomes the main issue in this case and 
it was evident from the explanations that this is open to 
debate. A number of teachers are not providing anything 
different than. what is nojnnally given to all students, 
in other jschbbls there are definite programs organized and 
mbhitbred to help these students^ it was aiso_ interesting 
to note the variety of identification procedures outlined by 
the staff members^ leaving open the question of whether the 
provisions meet the needs of those identified. One who 
responded negatively to this question cited lack of 
administrative support as the reason and the other ssaid the 
school was providing ample choice of subjects to meet the 
heeds of every student. 



Question #2o What type of program is provided? 



The type of program varies wi^ students in a 

school and also with the circimstances^ i.e. some schools 
of fer only one_ahd_ others have more than one organizational 
pattern^ Twenty said they offered in-class instruction for 
the gifted. Four organize students into clusters. Eighteen 
said they had some type of pUll-but approach. Nine have 
some cross-grading arrangement. The _ instructional staff 
carry but many different_ teaching functions under these 
various organizational arrangements as they endeavor to meet 
the heeds of the students identified as gifted. 
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Question #3> ffliat are the idehtif icatibn procedures used in 
your school and who implements them? 

The information received in these interviews was similar to 
that provided by the principals. Teacher dbservat ion arid 
recommendation is responsible for the majority of referrals 
to programs for the gifted^ This results in _a^^ of 
inconsistencies in the_ identification procedure due to 
teacher understanding and competence . Of worthy note is the 
fact that the WISC-R score used for selection varies from 
120 to 130 depending on the school. _ Some schools use 
rigorous identification procedures while others are more 
lax. The interviewers were informed that EAS-G had put oh 
in-service : sessions but : there were several coMaents about 
poor organization and little benef itbeing derived. Once 

more there was evidence of assorted identification 

procedures and inconsistency of application. 



Question #4. Do ybii believe the procedures used are 
complete I enough to identify all of the gifted and talented 
students? 

Seven teachers though the procedures used in identification 
are complete enough to identify all gifted and talented 
students but the remaining teachers answered negatively. 

Those who believe the procedures are inadequate provided 
many reasons^ fhey_ think^ there are _many-underachi^ 
missed in the identification process and students who do not 

yfit the moid" y such as th^ from another culturfs. There 

are few procedures appropriate to identify those gifted in 
the visual and performing arts. There is the feeling that 
the screenim; instruments used are inadequate and that the 
staff are hot sufficiently knowledgeable to make accurate 
judgements which results in considerable variance. 

Those who believe the procedures are adequate do not deny 
some of the problems outlined _by_ others. Yet they believe 
that no method is entirely fool-proof and that teacher 
judgement is more accurate than anything else . They also 
are of the opinion that a high percentage are identified and 
that no more could be accommodated anyway. 



guest ion #5.j Are there student l who are falsely included as 
being gifted and 'talented? 

Only _three teacheM said there_ were students falsely 

included. There seems to have been at least one student who 
was retested with the results showing he had been included 
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in the program in errors It^:_was_^notea tftat there are 

several "running nates" in the program^ referring to 

students who are hot gifted but who are included in the 
program i 



Question #6. School staff were as^ed if they know the 
system definition of gifted and if the procedures used would 
identify all of the gifted in the system? 

Twehty^five of the school staff members interviewed said 
they know the system definition of gifted and the remaining 
three said they did not. only five bf_this group thought 
the procedures used would actually identify all of the 
targeted students. The main reason given for the procedures 
not being effective is the lack of adequate means to select 
those gifted in vistaal and performing arts. 



. Question #7 . Are the identification procedtares 

educationally sounds effective and efficient? 

it must be noted that because there are no identical 
procedures followed by everyone it is difficult to 
generalize the answer to this question. Nearly all of the 
school staff believe the identification procedures are 
educationally sound, whereas eighteen said they were 
effective and eleven opined that they are economic in terms 
of time, with the same number saying the procedures are not 
efficient. The^wise-R is^ the test most common to all 
identification settings and while a single administration 
does hot take too much time, the procedure is lengthy when 
several students are involved. When the time to acteihister 
the individual intelligence test is ebmbihed with the few 
eligible people employed for that purpose, one can perceive 
why school personnel become frustrated with the amount of 
waiting time ebhsumed in this process. It was also 
mentioned by this group of teachers that the results could 
only be as accurate as the competence of those involved in 
using the outlined procedures and this seems to be 
questioned. There was strong support for the development of 
a more efficient set of procedures which everyone would 
follow. 



§uestion-#|_^ School staff members were asked to comment oh 
wliat they are expected to provide for the gifted and 
talented, what : assistance is given to meet these 
expectations, additional assistance needed and where it 
might be obtained. 
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Identification 



The expectations of what the school staff meianbers should be 
doing were many and varied, depending upon their situation. 
Some of the most frequently expressed expectations aire: 

^ maRe classroom observations and recbmmehd students 
for the program, 

- be available for cooperative teaching of all 
students, 

- coordinate the identification process in conjunction 
with classroom teachers and resource teacher, 

- be knowledgeable about gifted and talented, 

- facilitate and coordinate the identification process, 

- follow the procedures outlined, 

- identify all students, 

- coordinate the identification process, write 
referrals for assessment, and participate in the 
final selection, 

be positive and supportive, and 

^ be aware of the nature of gifted and talented. 

The above expectations come from a limited number of sources 
according to the respondents • They are either givish 
explicit directions from the_ principal^ about _ what is 
expected or they sense the escpectation^ and attribute it to 
the system or parents, ftt times the expectations originate 
with the staff member. 



In most cases little help was provided directly to the staff 
member. They often said no help_ was provided and it was up 
to them to find ways to peffbrm_ their dutiesi^^ The help of 
BftS-S was often cited but_ several times it was followed by 
the comment that this source of help was inadequate.^ This 
was especially true for__ exceptional settings such as 
bi 1 ingual programs . _ Unfortunately _ there were many 
complaints about insufficient help but few positive specific 
suggestions about what more could be done. 
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Developing, Different iating, and Iinpleitienting Curricuia 

Almost all the expectations in this area deal with meeting 
the needs of the students. The teachers are expected to 
develop curricula that will_challenge students^^^w^ means 
meeting the various needs of gifted_and talented students. 
In some_cases this means adapting the existing curriculum 
and_at other times it means developing a new one. These 
teachers are often asked to be a resource person for other 
teachers, which implies an expectation of spjecial knowledge 
about the gifted and talented and their heeds at various 
developmental stages ^ There is also the expectation, though 
seldom explicitly stated^ tha^ should be 

familiar with a variety of resource materials or be able to 
develop them.^ These expectations are often attributed to 
parents and come by way of the principal. 

It seems that the school staff are of teh_lef t on their own 
initiative to differentiate ahd_ implement the__curriculum. 
once again they give „ credit to_the EAS-Gste and the 
resource library for assistance and it seems that the help 
received is_usuaiiy evaluated as adequate.. There were some 
complaints that EAS-G staff, are un&l:!? to give proper 
assistance but this was usually in spec2.alized programs. 



Assessing Student Progress 

The school staff_ believe that little more is expected for 
gifted children than is expected for ail students in the 
£5chool, i.e. the progress of these students must be 
evaluated and reported. Nearly half _of this gr6up_ said 
there are no expectations with regard to assessing student 
progress a The teachers try to evaluate the progress of 
gifted students in the special instruction settings but 
little, if any, help is provided to carry but this fuhctibhi 
Some teachers make anecdotal j records, some _ try to make 
comments about progress as feedback. to students and_parents, 
some provide a report card mark, and some do little more 
than make oral_ comments to the student. Consistently the 
interviewers received the answer that no help is provided in 
this area. 



Reporting Student Progress and Communicating with Parents 

It was_ evident that few teachers feel that any special 
expectations are required of them in this aspect of the 
instructional process, in some cases the admihxstratibh has 
requested that interviews be held with piarehts of that a 
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special reporting system_ be implemented for parents of the 
gifted^such as the one at Crescent Heights High School 
where student progress must be reported three times a year. 
Some teachers spend considerable _ time in ^ informal 
discussions with parents of the gifted^ especially at the 
beginning of the program Some teachers^ on their own^ have 
decided _tb _malce special provisions such as writing a 
newsletter to all parents explaining what is being done but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. 



In-service Education 



Eleven of the teachers said there are hb expectations _ of 
them _to_ attend in-service _ sessions^ but the rest felt 
wif ferently* It seems that there are a number of in-service 
sessions offered within the district such as those at EAS-G, 
library services, resource teacher network, and other groups 
within the Calgary Board of Education system. Teachers do 
feelan expectation to attend these sessions to become more 
laidwledgeable in their area but sbm^ attend because the 
expectation is more foraalizedi^^^ teachers are released 

from class through substitute teacher arrangements in order 
to attend in-service. Reactions as to the adequacy of the 
in-service is diverse ranging from "a waste of time" to 
"excellent" . 



Other Expectatibhs 



E^ectations come from different sources. Some students 
expect more challenging work than they receive in the 
regular class, while others want less strlictur^ which would 
allow more opportunity to be with classmates having similar 
abilities and interests, and some just wan^ extracurricular 
activity. _ Some classroom teachers expect overall 
performance to be improved, especially with those labelled 
as "underachievers"_._ Parents want the needs of their child 
to bemet academically as well as socially and emotionally. 
Overall it seeiSs that students and parents waht_ something 
different in classrooms for the gifted than would normally 
occur in regular classrooms. 



Question #9. School staff members were asked to identify 
the expectatibhs they had fbr themselves as well as the type 
and adequacy of help received tb meet these expectatibhs. 

Almost all of this group es^ressed a desire to help the 
gifted students by becoming more knowledgeable about them 
individually and as a classified group. They want tb make 
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school interestinf and chaiienging ; for each child by using 
relevant materiais and; teaching methbds* These teachers_want 
to let the students know that someone cares about _their 
success and overall development^ There is an intense desire 
to maJce sure that all gifted students are identified and 
given appropriate opportunities. The expectations might 
well be summed up by one teacher who said* "I want to be 
open-minded, trustworthy^ patient and consistent in wbrlcihg 
with these students who haVe exceptional ability ". 

Help to meet the expectations of the school staff comes from 
a number of sources . The principal's support was often 
cited as beneficial either by providing encouragement or 
giving financial aid for release time in-service or for 
purchase of materials. The work of the EAS-G staff was 
given credit for much help With program development ideas . 
While the teachers gave appreciation for the help received, 
they often expressed a desire for something more but there 
is uncertainty on their part as to what it is they need. 



Qu e s tion 410^ School staff members were asked to ebmmeht bii 
the evaluation of gifted students and evaluatibh bf 
provisions for gifted students in the schbbls. 

Fifteen teachers said they evaluate the progress of the 
gifted students and eight said they did not, but all 
teachers said evaluation of these students is necessary. 
Evaluations vary from informal observations by the teacher 
in both the cognitive and affective dbmains to 
self-evaluation on the part bf_^ the students. This area is 
not well defined allbWihg^ some teachers to evaluate the 
students against what the teacher believes the student 
should achieve, while other teachers compare one student's 
achievement with that of the others in the program. 

All but two of the teachers said that evaluatibh bf the 
gifted should be different from the traditional evaluation 

procedures . It was expressed that we should be less 

concerned With the content and more with the process, 
methods and skills of the learner. There was the feeling 
that evaluation for these students shbuld be broader and in 
more depth than for the regular student* This evaluatibh 
should be ongoing and ihvblve the studen n the process. 
It is not enough to give a mark but ti. _e needs to be 
greater feedback as to adequacy of the achievement. There 
needs to be an emphasis on allowing the student to perform 
for an audience rather than just provide a grade* It was 
generally agreed that the reporting procedure for the 
regular student dbes hot db justice to the gifted and 
talented. 
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Only two teachers said that programs foti the gifted were 
evaluated. Crescent Heights High School has^ forms for 
students^ teachers^ and parents to evaluate thepfogfa^ in 
the other instance^ the program is evaluated informally by 
the School Resource Group • Some teachers noted that there 
is_ informal discussion about the program and its strengths 
and weaknesses. 



Question #11 . . ^: goes ybur_ school have or make use of a 
written definition of gifted? 

In answer to this question^ twenty-two said they used a 
definition and nineteen of this_ number said it was similar 
to the old system definition. The remainder answered ho or 
were uncertain, i Western Canada High School uses a broad 
definition based on Renzulli's proposals since^ to 
allow for the I. B. program _and^^ther activities in the 
school ^ich would benefit the gflted. Crescent Heights 
HighSchool has modified the system definition so that they 
can ensure a certain academic ability for some classes. One 
school uses the Alberta Education Task Force definition and 
another school J is in the process of developing their own 
definition in line with their school philosophy. 



Ques tion #12 . To what degree does your school provide to 
students the opportunities suggested in the definition in 
use (whether your own or the one advocated by the school 
district) ? 

Cri^sceht Heights believe tiiey maximize the opportunities 
suggested by the definition _of gifted^ while the remainder 
of the schools seem to vary from "minimal" to "a high 
degree''. The variance depends on the situation as some 
schools dp very well _ in one subject area like Science but 
poorly otherwise^ while other schools provide qreat latitude 
for student choice which they feel provides a myriad of 
opportunities • 



Questio n #13. What factors are facilitating success of ^ the 
provisions to meet the heeds of the gifted and talented? 

There are h^ef bus factors which seem to aid the success_ of 
provisions for the gifted. EAS-G was once again frequently 
given accolades for their in-service work^ especially when 
it involved allowing for a substitute teacher so the teacher 
of the gifted could go to the EAS-G offices to receive 
ihstrtiction and peruse materials^ The EAS-G staff were also 
praised for their willihghess to provide information over 
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the telephone when teachers need help* ^ _ h school 
administration and cooperative teachers 6peh_tonovei_ ideas > 
both giving support to flexibility in timetabling for 
different experiences ^ seems to be a must for success. 
Positive teacher attitude and commitment are also important, 
as is support from parents. Curriculum planning teams that 
want to try new ideas and are open to student inpiit are also 
beneficial. The need for ampie materials and support from 
resource teachers and librarians seems to give a boost to 
the program also. While the statements have been grouped 
into these broad categories, it should be acknowledged that 
there were many specific comments. 



Ques tion # 14 . What factors are impeding success of the 
provision to meet the needs of gifted and talented? 



The school staff members interviewed gave many reasons why 
programs for the gifted and talented are not progressing 
more rapidly. Most frequently cited was the time required 
to carry out all of the duties and respbhsibilities of being 
a teacher in the regular classroom which detracted from the 
time to think^ plan and implement quality programs for the 
gifted. There are many children needing special attention 
and parental pressure is great so that the needs of the 
gifted sometimes dwindle in importance. The lack of space 
designated for the the gifted along with special materials 
and other resources has a dampening effect upon enthusiasms 
An attitude in the school that the core curriculum must be 
delivered first and that anything else is extra reduces the 
emphasis on programs for gifted students. The sheer size of 
classes, both regular classes and classes for the gifted, 
reduces the effectiveness of teachers and when this is 
coupled with a lack of teacher aides the task of providing 
for the gifted seems impossible. Negative attitude and 
support from the administration is detrimental to programs 
for the gifted but sometiiaes this can be traced to the 
community jialso. : Finally thej^e was some suggestion that the 
staff at EAS-G had more to do than they could handle which 
had ah affect upon the professional development of teachers 
in the schools. 



Question #15. School staff were asked if they had other 
comments or recbmmehdatibhs . 

This uhfbrtuhately became an opportunity tb express all the 
negative feelings that seemed tb be bbttled up so that there 
were few positive suggest ibns. There is the feeling that 
EAS-G could do much mbre but are hot in touch with what is 
happening in the classroom * one recommendation that seems 
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worthwhile considering is that there be someone with 
expertise in bilinguai programs added to_ the EAS-G staff and 
that more appropriate materials applicable to schools with 
bilingual programs be purchased. 

There is a feeling that the school board and^ 
as well as ftlberta Education arenot behind programs for the 
gifted. Many are of the opinion that the emphasis in 
special education is on those with learning disabilities, 
hot oh those with exceptional ability at the other end of 
the scales This ebmes out in expressions that the res^ 
are_limited to provide adequate professional d^ and 
extra teachers and _materiais for the gifted. There is 
definitely the feeling of need for more counselling time to 
help these students adjust to their special gifts and the 
need for more psychdlogiits ' tiiae to carry on the 
identification prbcedure. There is a strbngf belief that 
gifted students heed attention whether it is done in regular 
classrooms or in a special school and that_the_resources of 
time^ personnel and whatever else is necessary should be 
allotted to address the problem. 
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5. INTERVIEWS with STUBENTS 



From the nineteen schools in the sample, forty-six students 
were selected to be Interviewed. The following table shows 
the distribution by grade. 

GRADE NUMBER 

1 0 

2 1 

3 6 

4 2 

5 6 

6 8 

7 3 

8 6 

9 8 

10 e 

11 3 

12 5 

students were interviewed ih^ order to determine their 
insights into the programs being of fered and also to see how 
they would respond to some of the questions asked of 
teachers^ administrators and consultants. It was hoped that 
by sampling student opinion mere infOrmatibh might be 
obtained that would help to evaluate the adequacy of 
provisions for the gifted and talented students within the 
eaigary Board of Education system. Program descriptions are 
a combination of teacher, principal and student information. 
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Q uestion Students were asked to rate themselves on 
creativity ^"ability to thinJcj^ performance, in schopi^ visual 
and perfbrxnirig arts^ and perfbrxnarice in their best academic 
subject. 



The following tablesishow_ the self-rating of _students. 
Table #2 shows how students rated themselves when given 
forced choice situations. Tables #3 and #4 are a summary of 
the "free response" answers given when students were asked 
to list their talents and best liked subjects respectively. 



Table 2 
Student Self-Rating 



Excellent 



Very Good 



Good 



Average 



Not Sure 





Ability 
to think 


Performance 
in school 


1 Visaai or 
oerforming arts 




Creativity 


Performance in 
best subject 


6 


15 


24 


8 


38 


26 


24 


11 


16 


5 


10 


3 


7 


9 


3 


3 


A 


4 


6 


6 


1 


0 


0 


7* 


e 



* Students said they didn't have ability in this area. 
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Table 3 
Breakdown of Kinds of Arts 



15 


- piano 


2 


- organ 


6 


- drawing or art 


2 


- public speaking 


A 
H 




1 


— riuce 


4 


- recorder 


1 


- bassoon 


4 


- dancing 


1 


- trxmpet 


3 


- drama 


1 


- writing 


2 


- guitar 







Table 4 
Best Subject 



26 


- math 


2 


- all of subjects 


5 


- language arts 


1 


- drama 


5 


- English 


1 


- art 


3 


- science 


1 


- physics 


2 


- French 


1 


- reading 


2 


- social studies 


1 


- computer 



Question #2. Students were asJced to describe what they do 
in school. 

The responses are categorized by type of school? i.e. 
elementary, junior high, and senior high and are intended to 
provide only a sample of the type of activities available. 

Elementary school 

In five of the eleven elementary schools the students did 
hot think J:here was anything different being done and this 
was confirmed by the teacher interviews. In one of the 
schools the teacher said she tried to take the ability of 
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the children into account by letting them delve more deeply 
into the subject matter. One student said he found_it hard 
to concentrate in class beeatise it was boring and then when 
he Was asked a question he didn't know the answer because he 
had been thinking of something else. Similar answers were 
given by other students in the elementary schools. 

In one school only; two grade five students were identif iedi 
One student is a Chinese boy in a bilingual program who is 
teaching ah English-speaking boy Chinese while his companion 
in turn tutors him in English. One boy spends most of his 
math time on the computer or in independent math study ^ has 
done a unit on creative writing, has taught students in 
grades three and five how tOzWrite more descriptively, and 
has also studied grammar. Some other activities include 
independent study Of math > critical thinking activities and 
developing computer techniques. 



In another school there are many different activities. one 
student went on a field trip to see an author and went to 
the-^art gallery with the resource teacher. One student was 
on a creative writing project in which the story was written 
with illustrations and then dramatized for an audience. A 
third student was taught about writing and required to 
complete two independent research projects which had to 
include ah outline, written report, bibliograpy y, and an 
oral report. Another student was engaged in a research 
project on organ transplants and as part of the data 
gathering visited the U. of C. medical school to interview 
various doctors and techhiciahs. Another student, involved 
in a three-month pull-out^ attended a young writer's 
conference to present a workshop on a research model he had 
developed which provided a step-by-step method of 
researching a topic and writing a report. 



Another school had an "artist in residence" who came to the 
school twice a week for ten sessions The student on the 
program developed a mural for the school. This same girl 
participated in the Science Fair with an experiment on 
g«rb.Us which won a First Place award. 

One elementary school had fifteen students meeting twice a 
week discussing topics of a philosophical nature designed to 
develop Intellectual insights i ^ile the students completed 
many worksheets the final product was the development of a 
"trivial pursuit" game. 

In another school students are involved mostly in 
independent studies. Students have studied famous people 
like Mozart and One student produced a filmstrip on Marie 
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curie. In addition ^ _ the students have been involved in 
projects designed to develop critical thinking. 

In another eleSehtaryschbbl the children a unit 

designed by EAS-6 staff • The unit_was about space so the 

students went to the planetarium to learn about 

astrophysics, space, and the solar system. One student 
wrote a report on space cpmmanities and made a model of a 
space community. There have also been projects on many 
other topics in which the students write and illustrate 
reports and even make three dimensional models of various 
types. 

Junior High School . 

in the j^unior high schoois^ students are involved in several 
types of projects. In one school there was a ten week 
course on thinking ability^ In anotherschool the students 
worked on individual projects, engaging in such activities 
as: a report J including original examples) of origami; 
visiting a magazine publisher and developing a magazine 
complete with advertising, lay-out^ and printing; developing 
computer programs; visiting a ranch? visiting a city council 
meeting and then ^ in class > acting but the roles based on a 
current _ issue; cbmpletibn^ of a speed-reading course; 
learning about and_reporting_on a project inNew York City 
called '"ehiidr en for Children" ^ which inyolved_ raising funds 
for starving children in Ethiopia; and miiny other projects 
of this nature. In one school ^ some students were working 
on logic units, some were involved in science Olympics and 
attended ah inventors conference > but many were hot doing 
anything different from the rest of thia students i 

in the_ elementary- junior high_ school/ there was mostly 
enrichment being offered. There was an option called 
"Lifetime Activities" to provide extra stimulus to selected 
students in such areas as sports, chess/ choir ^ science 
fair, etc. One student developed a gramma^ to teach 

other students i There wasencourageme^^ read in greater 
depth bn_topics_and write reports that were supposedly more 
sophisticated than would ordinarily be expected. A 
mathematics teacher devised some special enrichment 
questions and students were given a certain, percentage 
toward their grade for completing them. One student in the 
elementary school had developed a whole newspaper_while the 
^lasswas engaged in writing one article and in the junior 
igh one student had read books and made a comparison of the 
-itathors . 
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Crescent Heights High School tises a pull-but system for 
their gifted _studentSi^ _^ Each student major 
project arid a minbr. project and there were some other 
activities such as discussions, a public speaking course 
(presented by_ EAS-^G)^ video-taping, _ etc. _ One student 
interviewed had completed a review of John Hblsbri arid giveri 
an oral report. Another student had studied the^ left-right 
brain writing process arid preserited a day-long course to 
junior high studeritSi Another student ha^^ a study 

of the use of lasers in medicine. One student had done a 

"Lord bf the Rings" archeologlcal study and made predictions 
of what might be found in that society based on the writirigs 
of the ' " Yet another student was in the process of 
writi: 1 fcr a contest for teeri-agersiri New_ York. 

There a'ently many very interesting activities which 

the s burid stimulating as participants and as 

aud.'leri' 

Western; iada Kig^. School challenges^ the gifted through the 
I.B^ progruKi. Hosx, studerits take I.B. courses in the core 
academic sui>jects of math/ biology, eSemistfy, English, 
French, history,, physics, arid_sbcial studies. The students 
interviewed seemed to - find the course work full of detail^ 
more depth arid taxing due to the amount of homework 
required. 



Question #3. Benefits of the program. 

Students were asked what _they gained from the various 
programs iri the cb^itive area or what they learned. Many 
studerits gav 5 more than one response and often the responses 
were similar to others. The responses are as follows (as 
close to quotes as possible) : 

- learned more 

- learned riew things^ ^ 

- could get but of regular class 

- improved thinking skills 

- makes you think more 

- got to choose _own_ topics 

- like to make fittal product 

- can be more creative 

- learried to do better research 

- missed boring classes 

- got to meet new people 

- made new friends 

- get to dp more iriteresting thirigs 

- learned debate skills 
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- learned about computers 

- expanded both kndwiedge and interests 

- ibt Sore challenging 

- improved in oral expression 

- I^B* program a definite advantage for university 

- opportunity to share and exchange ideas with others 

- good learning atmosphere 

- more useful; application of knowledge to other 
situations 

^ learn more autonomously 
^ stimulating 

- pafents_get to_see_the_wor^ _ 

- better prepared for final exams 

helped in attitude toward school in general 

- fun 

^ work in creative thinking. 



Students were_alsb asked tb_ tell the benefits which seemed 
to accrue in the affective area or how it made them feel as 
a person. The responses are as follows (as close to quotes 
as possible) : 

^ imprdved confidence in myself (bVer half bf the 

students gave thisrespbhse in some way) 
^ get away_ form bbfihg subjects 

- make better use of time _ 

- more of an individual now, not following the crowd 

- learned to understand myself better 
I enjoy schbbl more - 

- iSet interest iiig pebple whb are exciting tb bis arbund 
^ desire to do more in schbbl 

^ get along better with others - _ 

- teachers acknowledge our real accomplishments 

- less of a loner now, positive support helped 

- realize strengths and weaknesses in myielf and others 

- mbre freedom in schobl; I can db what I like tb db 

- bthers like me mbre. 



The students interviewed seemed to have a positive 
self-concept. Some expressed directly that they were more 
contented and had more pride in themselves while others 
seemed to give _this impressibri in humerbus ways. One 
student said> "I like myself and what I am capable bf 

doing" i Other students through various expressions said 

they were much happier. 
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Question #4i What are the disadvantages of the program? 

The comehts in this area were given after much thought, on 
the part of the students. As part of this same question^ 
students were asked their expectations of this prbgram and 
then were asked what they would like to do i Hany responses 
were the same or similar and of course many students gave 
more than one response^ Representative comments received 
were (as close to quotes as possible) : 

~ none ( over half the students gave this type of 
response) 

- teasing 

- have to catch-up on regular class work that is missed 

- miss classes that I like 

- get behind in regular work 

- eah^t read as much as i would like to 

- a lot of pressure 

- time consuming 

- program is not well organized; sometimes a lot of 
work and at other times no Work 

- there are others who don't understand why they are in 
the class in the first place 

- get put down by students who have better marks but 
aren't in the PEPclass 

- regular class kids expect you to help them 

- treated differently 

- don't get to work with regular classmates hxxx. that's 
not always jjad 

- sometimes when f miss regular classes, I miss things 
that i should know. 



The students were asked to tell what they expected to be 
doing in such a prograiSi Some were not doing anything 
differently than the rest of the students in the classes 
even though they were identified as being gifted and these 
students were asked what they would like to be doing 
differently. The responses of the students are as follows 
(as close to (|uotes as possible) : 

- like more math 

- like special projects 

- more thinking exercises 

- more computer time 

- like exactly what we are doing 

- like to have a regular written report 

- like to Work on research projects 

- expected it would be fun and there would be more 
language arts 

- expected to be able to draw; have more philosophy or 
more discussions 
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- wish we had extra activities 

- expected to work on clay inodels 

• e?rpected it to be a seribiis program^ and it ish^t 

- expected lots of work ^ .__ 

- expected to work and to learn more ^ 

- expected to be allowed to work at my own speed and 
not be held back 

- hoped for more difficult opportunities in science and 
math 

- school system^ CBE^ and Alberta Ed, are way behind in 
this area 

- expected lots of essays and reports 

- would like to play badminton 

- would_ like to choose what I do 

- expected it to be harder than regular classes 

- am doing more than I expected. 



As part of this questibh/ students were also asked to tell 
their needs or what_they_wanted_to hav: in a special school 
program to help them. The responses of the students are as 
follows (as close to quotes as possible) : 

- need to be challenged a lot more 

- need time to do work 

- teachers who can h'^lp 

- quiet clai5s_to work in 

- need_more friends ^ 

- to know that I can do good things 

- teachers who are nice and respect me 

- more challenge in French 

- creative heeds are hot beiihg met 

- it's the same wbrk_ every yeaf^ just advances a bit 

- need enough to keep busy 

- need toget good marks 

- just need the regular program 

- need interesting classes 

- to be allowed to express or discuss ideas more openly 

- need to put brain to work more 

- more math and c6!?puting science 

- need teachers wi o encourage me to ask and answer 
questions 

- to be with kids oi my own ability that I can relate 
to 

- iinprbve in spelling^ 

- better reading opportunit 

- needmore supportive family 

- not articulate enough, need to express myself more 

- to ejcpress myself creatively 

- teachers shouldn't go bverbbard in their expectations 
of students 
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- teachers I can relate to 

- less review 

- need to learn new things 
need music to listen tdc 



Que stion Hco/ do you like the program? 

Students were allowed a forced three chpxce_respdnse to this 
question^ "a lot's "average"^ or "so so". Tw€».nty-hihe said 
they liked, the program a Ibt^r twe^ said it was between 
average and a Ibt^ twelve said average and the three 
remaining were not sure^ 

Students were asked to tell what_ they liked about the 
program and what they disliked. The respondes are listed 
below. 

Likes : _^ 

- special prQlects_ _ __ _ 
getting compliments from others 

to challenge myself to find out new things 

- to show people what I have done 

- everything 

- discussions 

- meet a lot of kids 

- working with others 

- computers 

- units on logic 

- nice teachers who give us breaks 

- being with my friends 

- intellectual challenge 
^ teachers who will Help^ 

- like program because it is more interesting and fun 

- freedom to do different things 

- enrichment teach*?.!: to challenge me 

- openness 

- liked inventors and inventions conference and helping 
to organize it 

^ it's fuh_t6 learn 

- playground - 

- free time to play on games board 

- report cards 

- to do extrc things 

- learn things that will help future edueatibh 
not being bored 

- art_gallefy 

^ student council 

- being involved as Chinese tutor 
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Dislikes 

- none 

- teacher lectures a lot 

- writing reports 

- worried that i won't get finished a particular 
pro j ect 

- worried that I won't do a good enough job 

- homework 

- have to go when I don't want to 

- unit on logic 

- debates 

- French 

- too much pressure^ too demanding, takes too much time 

- BhonlA a lot more in the program 
« tests that categor: ze us 

- not being accepted by other students 

- subjects for mihi_project 

- al^ the puddles in theplayground 

- don't like it^en teachers get mad when students 

don|t understand what the teacher is saying 

- pressure of doing things I donLt want to do 

- regular teachers escpect more of us 

- having to catch up on work missed 

- miss math which I really like 

- some prejudice because I am Vietnamese 

- some students and teachers 

- some teachers because work is too easy 



Quest^i^n #6. Students were asked if they knew of other 
students who should be in the programbut weren't and also 
if there were students who shouldn't be in the program. 

Ill answer to this question^ twenty-two said they thought 
there were other students who should be included ^ seven were 
unsure and the remaining students said they could hot think 
of anyone who should be included. There were eight students 
who thought some: students shouldn't be _in the program, 
seventeen said all the students they knew should be included 
and one student was not sure. One student observed that 
some are indeed gifted but thf^y often use this as an excuse 
not to do anything in class. 



Quest ion #7. Students were asked how their progress is 
grad^=i i in_ enrichment classes and to comment or how they 
thought grading might be improved. 



Nearly a quarter of those interviewed said there were no 
grades given and the rest had a variety of answers. Some 
receive the regular grading and report card while a few 
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receive the_ reguiar_ report card and also have_ a ^: peciai 

sheet or cpBments about the projects; ft nun^ students 
have the regular report card and verbal feedback on their 
enrichment projects. One said he was graded accord ing_ to 
achieveinent as decided by himself and the teacher. Spiiie 
students said they are judged bh capability arid effort. One 
student sa?.d she received bonus_pdints for doing additional 
questions^ Some are evaluated by other students but not ail 
of the time. The I.B. program students are giVMi a special 
report card and there are a few students wT'.c d they were 
not sure he ' e grading was done. 

In resporidirig about_ how the grading should Ledbrie^ there 
were_numerbus_cb^ents_which^ the following 

reactions. Generally students favor some kind of evaluation 
of progress but there are some who think self evaluation in 
terms of their own enjoymerit and learning standards would i^e 
appropriate. Some are content with the grading practic'^^r : of 
regular classrooms but wbuld like to have a cbrifererice witi; 
the teacher in additibn to the regular repbrt. Sbme are 
the opinidn_ that grading should_be_on a longer term basis 

than one year. One student resented being given a lower 

mark just to motivate him to do better. Grading didn't seem 
to be a major problem, to the students chough thc^y did 
acknoyledge a need for feedback. 



Question ja^ Students were asked to comment on low i e 
enrichment activities could b^^^ and also how the 

total school program could be improved. 

The following responses are the most common about improving 
the enrichment program: 

- more often^_more ch:aiienging 

- longer classes 

- teachers should give more suggestions of topics and 
then let the students choose 

- more research project! 

- heed a goal to work tbwards 

- let students have some input as to what they want to 
do _ _ _ _ 

- everything is fine 

- smaller classes 

- make it available to more students 

- more time to learn a given amount 

- relate material mbre tb practical thirigs than to the 
theoretical 

- more special pro j ects and inore sub j ects 

- better organized, make better use of time 

- harder math and more books to read 
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- more computer time 

- more tiine_ for the program 

- student shouldn't stop a project if they don't like 
it^ should explore it first 

- more student input 

- students who don't take it seriously are the ones who 
talk the most 

- spend more time on certain projects 

- some worksheets heed better instructions. 

The following comments were made about how to improve the 
total school program: 

- make classes_for students at their own levels 

- let . everybody learn something new instead of 
reviewing over and over 

- longer recesses 

- do more interesting and challenging things in all of 
the classes 

- make it less boring 

- want everybody to like me 

- have different kinds of programs in the schools 

- hoFrench but longer phys. ed. 

- should have more students in our school 

- more computers and access to them 

- need for more supplies^ such as books 

- should change program to accommodate different 
learning styles and rates of learning 

- smaller classes 

- turn down heat 

- time of schpolshould be trbm 7:00 to 12:60 instead 
of 9:00 to 3:00. I learn b ^^er in the morning 

- have longer class periods 

- better English classes 

- school should be harder and have more advanced work 

- more time for options 

- get rid of all the "heads" 

- start later 

- shorter gym_ periods 

- school shouldn't be so long 

- should test every student to see if they are aboVe 
their level 

- get ridof ail textbooks and worksheets and do md e 
creative things 

- should reduce rivalry between students over marks 

- teach students to be less concerned with looks and 
clothes arid more concerned about what kind of person 
they are or shbivld be 

- ho finals if student has 85% to 90% average 

- more math and science 
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- get rid of poor student behavior 

- have classes of differing leveis of difficulty 

- forget about iurich rbbin passes ^ 

- leave iBbre_ihteresting things to the end of the day 

when you are starting to feel rotten and don't have 
much energy 

- each student should have a minimum of three choices 
in each subject area^ e.g. in math they should be 
able to learn about decimals or combinations or 
permutations « 



Questibn^S^ What things are stopping the enrichment 
program from being better? 

The comments bf students to this questibh seemed tb have 

greater impact W? -^;* left as they were giveh^^ The comments 

which fbllbw are extracted from the continuous prose given 
in the interview: 

- the teacher doesn't give as much one-on-one help as 
the student needs 

- not enough time^ yet we can't miss tbb much bf our 
regular classes 

- tbb many people for two teachers to handle 

- attitude of some students poor and causing problems 

- nothing is wrong 

- pressure; if we miss enrichment class we get kicked 
out 

- principal won't allow certain projects which we would 
like to db 

- should be more students in the gifted program; lower 
standards_ _ • 

- classes are too large 

- some parents are against the enrichment activities 

- not enbugh teachers; tbb many students per teacher 

- activities disbrgahized ^ 

- sbme kids think they can't handle the peer pressure 
br they don't have time for it 

- bad facilities, materials and resources 

- some students don 't_ want to try new things 

- some students use PEP program as an excuse tb get but 
of regfular classes but aren't really interested in 
participating in PEP 

- some of _the_ kids (gr. 8 PEP) should be back in 
regular classes; not attending regularly 

- not enough space or money for more students 

- sometimes we miss materials in regular class 

- other activities in the school interfere with the 
program. 
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Qaes tion #10 , Student?! _ were asked if they had any more 
comments which they hadn't provided. 

The fplldwihg representative comments were extracted from 
this lengthy answers provided. Many students provided 
similar comments. 

really fun 

- like the teacher 

- good idea to have enrichment 

- not sure how gifted or talented I am 

- teachers very friendly 

- pretty good program; like some things^ don't like 
others 

- shouldhaye it for every school and every grade, 
especially in elementary 

- sometimes it's iDorihg but sometimes it's real hard 

- musical interests hot being met; canj^t participate in 
music because of I ^B^^ program; no time for options 

- should have more programs in elementary and jr. high; 
have something different in higher grades 

- class segregation in jr. high was stopped; but 
perhaps all gifted and talented could be put into one 
class 

- success of the program has to do with the attitude 
and ^motivation of the people involved in it^ both 
students and teachers 

- i enjoy it but homework is very demanding but I will 
stick with it 

- waste of time 

- hope high scho)' will be tougher than jr. high 

- definitely worthwhile^ _ ^ 

- some student u^i ion money was used for a party in 
Stretch_program; felt it could have been used for 
better purpose 

- important that Stretch program, be^ offered as a 
regular course_and that \tB be offered credit for it 
from Alberta Education instead of it just being a 
special project 

- should be ej^ahded to other schools; need more 
special programs 

- it is O.K. as long as there are good teachers 

- great teachers and good principal support 

- would like to be in Oakley 

- would like to do more challenging things and wcik at 
my own level _ 

- very_ good; should continue 

- something should be available for aii gifted and 
talented students. 
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6. INTERVIEWS with PARENTS 



It was decided to interview some parents ^ but not 
necessarily all of the parents of the chi'^dren interviewed^ 
so that _ a broader sample of participants would have 
expressed their opinions • There were thirty-two parents in 

the original sample but__ only twenty-eighty of which 

twenty-three were women^^ completed the interviews. Of the 
four chosen but not participating^ two could not speak 
English adequately to understand the questions, _ one was not 
available and one parent was inappropriately selected 
because the child was not considered gifted in the sense of 
being eligible for the program. 

In the beginning of the interview^ parents were asked to 

provide the special talents or gifts which seemed to be 
evident in their child. T^ following table (Table #5) 
lists the responses and frequency. in most cases parents 
listed more than one characteristic but in some cases only 
one response was provided. 



Table #5 

Parents 's Assessment of Their 
Child's Special Gifts and 
Talents 
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ftcademicaliy gif ' ed 


ii 




Mathematics 


8 




Language arts 


6 




Reading 


5 




Science 


4 




Athletics 


3 




Husie 


3 




Verbal skills 


2 




Organization 


2 




Creativity 


2 




Highly motivated 


2 




Art 


2 




Drama 


1 




Reasoning ability 


i 




Patience 


1 




P. R. work 


1 




High retention 


1 




Curiosity 


1 




Empathy 


1 




Maturity 
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Question #1> Parents were asked if they were_ involved in 
the process which identified the child as being gifted and 
whether they hbmihated the child for a special program. 

0nly_ five _ parents indicated invplveinent in the 
identification process of which four said they had requested 
the child be tested. Of the four parents who initiated the 
testing^ two said the school did hot test ^ giving reasons 
such as > they did hot think it necessary/ they could not 
obtain. the services of a psychologist^ and it is too time 
cbnsiming. in one case the parent said the school was not 
meeting the child's needs and so a request was made to have 
the child tested. In the other cases the parents in 

consultation with the principal made the decision to have 
the child tested. One parent said they were about to ask 
that their child be tested when the school called to suggest 
that it be done. _lt was_ founds from the parents' point of 
view, that in most cases, identification (te?;ting) and 
nomination for^ special program had begun with th^a school 
and that no permission had been requested and further that 
the parents had not received a report of the testing 
results. _ Some parents were uncertain as to whether testing 
had actually been done. 



Question #2. Parents were asked what services they expected 
to be provided for their child, what services were being 
provided and if the services were considered to be adequate. 

While the responses abbiit the expected service varied 
somewhat in phraseology, the_ message was similar. Most 
parents expect to have their children's special needs met by 
the school so that there is both challenge and growth in 
learning. Parents wanted the school to recognize special 
talents and abilities and make provA^ibn;^ for them ^ Some 
specific comments referred td^ enrichment program with hew 
skills, good basic educatibh fbr university entrance, allow 

child to progress at his own pace, opportunities to use 

abilities, French enrichment, etc. 

The comments about provisions showed an awareness bf the 
school programs. _ Some parents said hbthihg was being 
provided differently for the child and some said they were 
not sure what, if anything^ wasbeing provided. Others gave 
cbmmehts such asj optional assignments in math, extra 
cbmputer work^ making a newspaper , field trips, I . B. , 
Stretch program, extra assignments^ field trip to young 
writer's conference, extra attention but hbthihg else, etc* 

As to the adequacy bf the prbgram, ten answered that they 
were satisfied, fifteen said the service was inadequate and 
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three were unsure. One parent sai<3 her child had tp_ work 
hard for marks. Parents who were hot satisfied: thought 
there_sh6uld_be more time given to_ special activities to 
meet the^ special needs and some noted that children felt 
"let down" when they went back to the regular class. 

Question. #3. Parents were asked if they receive:' 

information about the enrichment activities. 

Nine parents said the^^ information about the 

enrichment activities in the school and nineteen said they 
had not. Several said there_are no enrichment activities. 
Parents of children in the I.B. program said there is a 
special report card but one parent said they also had 
pareht^teacher ihterviecvsi^ Ohe_ parent said she received 
written commehtr plus phone calls from the teacher but other 
parents r ece ive only the standard report card^ One parent 
said she received a report card at the end of each module 
which was about every ten weeks. Most parents not receiving 
special infprmatipn expressed the desire to have it and one 
said she had written to the school requesting information 
but had not been answered. 



Que s tion #4 . Parents were asked if they thought evaluation 
of enricb:nent activities was necesssary. 

All but two of the parents answered in the affirmative to 
this question. The reasons given for wanting evaluat:: bh 
were: to provide feedback to students and parents^ help 
determine if it _is worthwhile^ provide more detail about 
progress^ and necessary to justify the progfram. One parent 
said that the reaction of the child to the program was 
adequate evaluation. 



Q uestion #5^ Parents were asked to list the benefits and 

disadvantages of the enrichment activities. 

Some parents said there were no enrichment activities and 
therefore couldn't give an answer and others said they were 
not sure how to answer. Some of the responses are provided 
using as much as possible exact excerpts from their own 
eoimehts • 

Benefits 

^ see and experience new things; develop skills 
^ school is one of the happiest things in his life 
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- interaction with peers is very settling 

- helped her to start thinking again; accelerated 
ability to think through issues; l.B. created a 
social group 

^ she is hb longer ^ored_but also learned that she 

doesn't know everything and that there are others who 
are smarter 

confidence improved; logical thinking increased; 
improved in ability to present ideas; gets lots of 
ehcburagemeht 

- provides stimulation; being in charge of projects is 
good for self-esteem; not bored with schbdl 

- good intellectual stimulation; teacher has shown 
interest in him 

^ brbadehs hbrizbns; gains hew ejcperiences; discovered 
he cbuld write poems; improved in socialization 
skills 

- gained self-cbnf idence 

- realizes it is O.K^ to be different 

- taught some skills sooner 

- keeps interest up and makes children eager to learn . 
Disadvantages 

~- T)bne (fifteen parents said this) 

- it causes friction with regular teachers 

- there was some teasing from children at first 

- locatic: bf school tbb far away 

" bored when he goes back to the regular class 

- liked strecch class more than regular classes and 
then neglected the regular classes 

- no bptibr;^ in l.B. and couldn't continue in music 

- lose some ability to relate to others; more 
intolerant of the ones who are slower. 
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Question Parents were asked to cpnmient _pn_ _ the 

enrichment i^ctivities with respect to likes ^ dislikes^ 
prdbleins arid suggested imprbveinehts ^ 

Once again several parents could not comment because ^^^t^ 
were of the opinion that no enricluaent was being provided in 
the school where their child attended but there were also 
some interesting comments. Parents liked their children to 
be challenged, and have ppportunities to learn at a faster 
rate, especially in thinking skills^ Hahy_parents_liked_the 
smaller classes for individual attention and_ the opportunity 
to have supervised independent study projects. There seemed 
to_be_iess stress on some students as well as variety which 
enhanced learning and reduced boredom. Almost all parents 
refrained from commenting about dislikes except a few who 
wanted to be better informed and one who felt the pirbgram 
was tod demanding in terms of time. 

Only eight chose tb_commentjabbut_ problems encountered. 

Once again lack of regui^ with the school 

j teacher) was the most prevalent complaint. One parent, said 
the regular teacher would sometimes not release her child to 
attend the enrichment program. j Ahbther parent said the I.B. 
students had tb cbver material too quickly and_they had a 
hard time participating in the eactracurr/ . ^Mr activities of 
the school because of travel_ time. ! s were a few 
cDmpiaints about lack_ of guidance and te -.a%srs assuming the 
Children knew information or had skills not yet developed. 
For the most part there seemed to be few complaints yet 
there were several suggestions for imprbvemeht. 

The suggestions for improvement were consistent with 

previous coraaents about _ the program. Several parents 
expressed the need to be better informed about programs at 
the school and the progress. bf their children. There should 
be opportunities fbr children to have challenges by 
expanding the curriculum to meet^ their _special_ heeds. 
Several parents want the programe^^anded to include more 
time^ more subjects^ and to have more personal attention 
from the teacher _ specifically parents requested more 
computer experiences^ more independent study opportunities^ 
allowance for more pptibns, and more invblvement with 
authors, books and study skills. 



Questlbh #7^ Parents _were asked to tell how long their 
child had been in a program for the gifted. 

The answers to this question varied frbm zerp tb fpur years 
but not all parents provided an answer. Six said there was 
no program (equated to zero for the purposes of this 
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question) _ and six were in the first year of the program. 
Two students were in the Stretch program and two were in the 
I. B. program, one student had been at Oakley Centre and is 
now in the second year of the enrichment program i 



Question #8^ _ Parents were asked if they wished to make 
further comments about programs for the gifted. 

There were some interesting observations and remarks even 
though not all parents made additional cbrnmeritSi Parents 
ejcpressed their gratitude fc5r the program and hoped it would 
continue into the other grade levels such as junior high 
school and of course some parentswho did not think there 
was anything special provided wanted the program to be 
of fered_ in their school. One parent said her child 
stimulates the entire home environment and didn't want the 
eagerness of learning now present to dissipate, so she hoped 
the school_ board would expand the program into other 
settings. There was a comment about the I.^B. _program_ being 
demanding yet satisfying_ but also the concern that the 
university would _not accept courses for advanced credit. 
Some ^expressed the need for more cultural and: arts 
activities. It seems that in the bilingual program there is 
the need for teachers with more expertise in subjects such 
as science^ While one parent felt her child was hot 
proper!:; accoWodated_at _0akiey^ there was_ gratitudt^ 
express ad for the interested_ and capable teachers at_ his 
present school. There was concern about the emphasis of the 
school system suggesting that teachers are. not as : fully 
informed about gifted children as they, should be and also 
that too much effort is spent oh children with_ learning 
disabilities while ignoring the contributions that gifted 
children can make to society. Some parents suggested a 
pUll-but approach coupled with enrichment and regular class 
participation. Parents do not seem to be aware of the 
assistance of EAS-G and several alluded to the fact that 
they felt it was the responsibility of the school to keep 
parents informed of programs and help within the system. 
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IV SUMMARY and CONCLUSIONS 



This study was begun as part of ah evaluation of prbgranis 
for gifted children in three sehbol_ districts _in_ the 
province. ft_ recent history of how the_ program began in 

Calgary Board__of Education and the present array of 

offerings is provided as section II of this report. Section 
III is a synopsis of the information gleaned. from interviews 
with consultants and itinerant teachers employed as a part 
of the Education Assistance Service. ^ Gifted | EAS-G) > school 
principals^ teachers of gifted children, children involved 

inactivities for the gifted, and parents. Section iV 

addresses the recommendations which emanate from the 

analysis and conclusions of the study. 

The questions which formed the stimulus for interviewee 
response were developed in cooperation with the supervisor 
of Program Evaluatidh Services and the Supervisor of EAS^S 
to ensure that appropriate ihfofmatidh needed to evaluate 

the program was included. _ interview instrximents and 

docraaent collection procedures were designed specifically to 
assemble an information base to address the evaluation 
questions. This stimmary provides, as far as is feasible^ 
direct answers to the questions pbsed^ followed by a digest 

of comments and observations which qualify the answers 

arid/br prbvide information from the standpoint of the 

various grbups of participants interviewed. 



Question #1. Is the system def ihitibn of /gifted/talehted: 

(a) congruent with that bf Alberta Education, and 

(b) congruent with the literature? 

Prior to April 1985, _ the Calgary Board of Education 
definition was less inclusive than the Alberta Education 
Task Force definition. __ However the current definition 
recommended fbr u§e in all schools is nearly cbngruerit with 
that bf Alberta Education^ There _is no single definition 
having universal acceptance but the current system 
definition is, in nearly all essential points, equivalent to 
that published by the United States Office of Education 
which is widely accepted. 
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During the interviews it was iearned that most of the 
principals knew at least one of the system definitions. 
Unfortunately awareness does hot always mean usage* In most 
cases schools claim acceptance of t^ definition 6r_a 

modified version but a few _ are ihc lined to accept the one 
recoiraaended by Alberta Educat While there is acceptance 

of a definition, school practices do not always coincide. 



Question #2_. Will the idehtif icatibh procedures used 
identify all of the children specified by the system 
def ihitibh? 

Almost ail consultants, principals, Itinerant teachers, and 
teachers believe the identification procedures will fall 
short of identifying all_ gifted students in the system. 
Many believed that regardless of the procedures seme will ' 
missed but they were_espeeially dtibious about^i 
of children gifted in the visual and_ performing arts. It 
was hbted that the_ politics of the school, including 
adherence to a definition or particular philosophy, often 
plays an important part in the identification process a.:d 
renders any set of system prescribed procedures somewhat 
ineffective. 



It was found: that there is nbt__a standardized set of 
prbcedures followed rigorously in each school throughout the 
district^ Wiiie there__are recommended procedures and 
in-service_by the EftS-(5 staff with respect to these, the 
final decision about how to identify gifted children is left 
to each school. It was the opinion of some principals that 
a few children are missed and bthers inappropriately 
included due tb bias and unskilled observatibni It was also 
fbundthat while ah iiQi_score of 130 on the individual 
intelligence test is used at Oakley Centre and ensures 
inciusionin the program elsewhere, a lower score is often 
used. The recommendation of the psychologist for talented 
students regardless of the -I.Q. scbre is sufficient. & few 
schobls do not use the individual intelligence test at ail 
but have their own screening devices and rely on teacher 
nomihatibn extensively. 

it can be concluded that: 

(a) there is no known set of idehtif icatibh prbcedures 
which is infallible • Certainly within asystem the size of 

CBE, sbme students whose later careers will attest to 

giftedness_will be missed, whatever procedures are used for 
identification^ 

^ _ (b) many of the regular classroom teachers who must 
play a key role in the nomination process have hbt had 
adequate in-service pfeparatibn. The current literature 
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suggests that without such preparation^ _ teachers 
inappropriately identify about half of the gifted students. 

(cj identification procedures vary, as do definitions, 
from school to school.. The system definition is often at 
variance with that of the school^ resulting in a lack of 

congruence __between the _system|s expectations and the 

school's identification procedures. 



Question _ |3 . _Are the identification procedures 

educationally sound? 



Nbhe_ of the pfbcedufes fecbffimehded_^y E&S-G seemed 
inappropriate according^ to th^5!e interviewed^ _ Since ^ 
however^ it is accepted as gocd practice that several 
criteria be used in the identification process, the further 
pertinent guestipn is whether the procedures used in any one 
school are educationally sound, i.e. sufficiently complete, 
effective and efficient? Because procedures are^ in 
practice, determined by each school, it is difficult to 
generalize an answer. 

Most of those interviewed con^-idered the procedures to be 
educationally sound_ but there was spmG incompleteness,; ed. 
The deficiencies relate to the 1 ::k of a common philc ohy 
and uhderstandihg of the meanjnq of the nature of gif^ iess 
as„ well _as inadequacies xh __those _ perforain'__ 
identification^^ it is generally agreed that using competent 
teachers will reduce error ^t^ m. There were several 

complaints about the insuf f icient_ wber of psychologists 
available to administer the WISC-R,_ which tends to reduce 
the accuracy r>f identification as well as add to the length 
of time necessary to complete the process. There was strong 
support ftir a more efficient set or procedures which would 
be universally applied and supported by each level of 
administration within the school system. 



Question #4. Has the prganl -Ration set up by^ the school 
district to address the heeds b£ gifted/talented been 
staffed sb as tb: 



(a) assist those identified in terms of the definition? 



The organization _ is designed to identify all studentL 
described by the definition and provide for their needs but 
the staffing in sbme_areas ir* inadequatei^ There are_ too few 
psychologists tomeet the demands of service, resulting in 
many schools finding alternate methods of identification 
which do not require these services. There are scarcely any 
counselors in the system adecjuately trained to help gifted 
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cBildreri cope with those affective needs which may he 
directly related to their high ability. While the system 
allows for the identification and delivery of programs to 
children gifted in the visual and performing arts ^ there is 
in practice too little attention given to this group; 

Other prdbiems can be^ traced to two extraordinary 
t'^quiremehts appropriate for educating gifted students. The 
first is that teachers need specific preparation in order to 
f.> 11 their „-ole in identification; this role is most often 
•o provide nomination of students into a pool from which 
rinal selection is made. The second is that teachers must 
develop specialized, often individualized, curricula and 
devise appropriate delivery strategies. The first is a 
requiremeht of all teachers, the second of those directly 
responsible for providing the educational escperiehce. But 
in both cases teachers are usually inadequately prepared in 
their teacher education programs and experience to fill the 
requirements .. 

EAS-G_is organized to pre .'ide s service to teachers in both 
identification and curriculum. There are obstac es, 
hcjwever, to providing adequate service. The rate of growth 
in the number of schools imp"* ementjnc, programs has resulted 
in needs which serfously exceed the capacity of EAS-G to 
meet. Making schoo:^ fespbhssible for their own educational 
programs is doubtl?;ss an excellent policy in theory but 
breaks down somewhat in providing for gifted students unless 
there is adequate opportunity to learn about the nature of 
giftedhess and the educational options appropriate for the 
gifted. Some schools initiate programs without being fully 
aware of the depth of need for in-'service and other 
assistance teachers, x aquire in identifying gifted students 
and providing , apprcpriate learning experiences. in 
consequence^ identification cf gifted students across the 
system is somewhat spotty and educational provisions for 
them range from useful to excellent. 



Another, less serious^ problem is related to 
decentralization of supervision. EAS^S personnel are 
housed, for the most part, in the area offices. ^This 
deployment negates^ to some degree, the capability of EAS-G 
to operate as intended, i.e. as a teare chosen to bring a 
variety of ejcpertise to bear on the development of programs 
for gifted students. To the extent that EAS-S personnel are 
constrained to focus their efforts oh the geographical area 
to which they are assigned^ the variety of es^ert services 
available system wide are reduced and at the same time their 
use of- the extensive library of materials housed in 
Christine Meikle School becomes somewhat more awkward. 
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In .sumaary; it seems that while the central administrative 
resburca staff are thepreticaiiy organized to care for 
tiiose defined as gifted^ this has hot made its way td_ the 
sefibol ievel to provide for a standardized procedure. 
Because of the move to decentfalizatioh__schbbls are 
encouraged to make their ownprovision for gifted _chil^ 
Therefore very few schools carry on identical procedures or 
have similar staffing arrangements, Unfortunately_ the 
philosophy of some schools and the or espoused by EAS-G are 
often in opposition. Yet EAS-G is charged with assisting 
schools even though the philosophical s ahce cf each may be 
at odds, s6metimes_ causing ah undercurrent of 

dissatisfaction. The result is of tena rejection of EAS-6 

servicer by the schools, which the consultants and itinerant 
teachers ar^ unable to surmount. 

(b) cover the range of students identified? 



in theory the rrgSri^at:c»n and staffing is such as to 
provide for the .nq^;ti cudents identified but in practice 
thi^ is not coj^ x .ly ^^alized. This conclusion is reached 
because, (1) while there., is adequate attention paid to the 
ac:ademic needs there is little done fc.: those who are gifted 
in the visual and performing arts and there are many 
complaints about _^hadeciuacies_ for gf fted children in the 
b5 lingual programs ;_ (2) _ likewise^ while _there is much 
at? ^nt ion given to thr cognitive needs cf children , there 
seems to be less sensitivity for the affectiv«^ needs; and 
(3) while it appears that ^ll schools are expected to 
provide enrichment for the gifted and talehted> in many 
schb.'^ls nothing is being done ^ It must be recbghizeid that 
these^ statements _are generalizations_ gleane^^ from overall 
observations and that there_ are specif ic ins ^ ^^rw the 
individual needs of children are being met adequately. 

(c) meet the e>:pectations of students and parents? 

The answer_t6 this question_would have_tb^ be no; at le^st 
not completely. _Expectations for a program in every f?chool 
has increased among parents of gif ded chiidren and the^ 
simply has been insufficient time for program development to 
take place. Not all schools are equipped with adegu^itely 
educated personnel to meet expected heeds. 

In some_schbols there afe_gif ted students who do hbt receive 
any special provisions andthere are_aiso some teachers who 
seem to be jealous about having a child leave_ the regular 
classroom in order to receive special assistance. While 
there are some interesting activities being conducted and 
many students are quite satisfied, there are many students 
who receive nothing specific to enhance their talents and 
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^iftsi_ Unfortunately there, were m ny cbmplaihtis about 
students being expected to finish, axi asisighinents of the 
regular class (whether present oi- hbt)^ and in addition 
expected to complete heavy assignments from activities 
designed to challenge the gifted^ This tends to act as a 
punishment or deterrent to being involved in such 
activities. 

(d) add ress - expectations or tne administrators^ 
c onsultan t^j and teachers? 

Based on the interviews, -^^he answer^ is no. In a system as 
large and cbaplex as GBE, the response could hardly be 
otherwise. In a group of people as large as the one 
interviewed, expectations held by some are certain to be so 
high as to be beyond reason, while the escpgsetatibns of 
others will be extremely low. Once more philosophical 
differences of how to meot the needs of the gifted ^lay an 
important role. 

It is difficult to assess whether the organization is at 
fault or whether it is due to the lack of repc-irees 
(including qualified teachers) ; probably a ebmbihatibn of 
both. The senior cfent.r^ I administratibh seem b3 clear on 
what they want but this is not always commimicated clearly 
to the rest of the organization. Principaia feel a sense of 
duty to provide fbi. the needs of all children which^ of 
course, includes the gifted. Bnt the rechanism tb provide 
for specific e^-pectations^ coupled with the variety bf 
expectations and responsibilities Of each principal, is 
cften a detriment to efficiency and effectiveness ir^ 
providing an adequate prbgram for the gifted. Sometiiaes ^he 
school administrator is hot sufficiently informed and at 
other times there^ is information overload. In some eases 
the administrators and teachers are suppbrtive of methbds 
prbpbsed and in other cases lujcewarm br even bppbsed. It 
s ems that the best programs result when there ir a specific 
interest on the part bf the principal, when there are 
interested teachers Who sense the support of the principal 
and when someone specifically takes the lead, either th'-ough 
delegation or through self-initiative, to develbp a n^-bgram, 
whether it is enrichment in the regular classrbbm ar* special 
activities in a pull-out arrangement. tfeile this does not 
mean that all efforts should cease if these coxtditions are 
absent, it does support the fact that enthusiasm on the part 
of school admihistratioh and teaching staif is vital to 
superior programs ^ 

Cbhsultants noted that they are often left tb • I vn 
devices to provide ideas to teachers.^ While the crit - ia 
for consultant selection may be personal creativity and 
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leadership skilly it is hbhetheiess quite disconcerting to 
the consultants to receive little assistance in gaining 
background knowledge about the nature of giftedness and how 
to_address it^ The consultants and itinerant teachers 
perceive that there is a lack of attention to their heed for 

extra training and support^ which probably needs to be 

addressed.. This does hot ineah that the_ supervisor of EAS-G 
is slothful but rather that the_dentands are heavy on this 
orgahizatibhal uhitahd also that the total organization has 
a complexity which allows some concerns to be neglected. 

Teachers have received much help but once again deinahds are 
numerous and specific concerns aire hot always adequately 
identified and thus are hot addressed. _ Because teachers 
generally lack knowledge of the nature of giftedness their 
needs are great and cannot easily be met with a few isolated 
in-service sessions. _ The solution can in part be addressed 
by the organization but si oie must also become the 
professional development responsibility of each teacher, 
incentives spread more broadly throughdut the system may be 
needed to enhance the occurrence of the latter ^ such as paid 
confe^rence trips ^ payment of fees for courses and even 
release time for retreading. 

(e) provide -t i jr^ ^pprc^riate pr ogram development? 

Most teachtsrs have inadeguate_ knowledge of curriculum 
development p . :edares nor time for such and thus ipoh 
others to assist in all aspects _of_pfbvid: ir Zor ^^.fted 
children^ including program development. The . v.gary School 
Board seems to have many _adeguately trainee! specialists 
employed to assist with program development for gifted 
children. There is concern however^ that information 
relevant to meeting the negds of gifted ehildreh_d6es_ hot 
always reach the teachers ihvolved.^_ This may be due to an 
insufficient mechanism for communica or, that through a 
philosophy of decentralization, the school is viewed as 
autonomous . 

Schools are the prime movers j on programs to meet the needs 
of children. If the school does not request information or 
assistancetheh it ,aight be overlooked but there are far 
moire instances _where schools have been visited by a 
cbhsultant_only to have the services given little attention, 
in some cases this is because consultants are perceive/' as 
having very little to offer either in terms of expertise or 
packaged program elements. It is true_ that there is hot, 
and usually cannot be> a specif ic curriculum to follow in 
meeting the heeds of all gifted_ children because the_ needs 
are so divara*^. But it may also be true that insufficient 
time and expertise is available to develop numerous teaching 
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units which could be effectively used £?y teachers even _ if 
they were aware of how ro select and adapt them. This 
suggests that the organization may _not_ make adeguate 
provision for specialized _ curriculum developers nor have 
sufficient resources to employ people for this purp It 
could also be that becausa each school is respohsible_ for 
its ovm program^ _ the consultants should be more_ concerned 
about presenting alternative approaches rather than 
emphasizirg one basic approach; a current perception o: many 
schools . It was also rmggested that Alberta Education 
should be more active in presenting currici.-iar alternatives. 

(f) provide for appropriate staff development? 

Some aspects of this question ha^^^i already been addressed 
and little more needs to be added. It seems that more does 
need to be done to help consultants^ princir*aisi and 
teachers become more knowledgeable with respect to the 
nature of giftedness and how to address it. Host 
consultants are of the opinion that there are numercus 
oi pbrtunities for staff development but the teachers are hot 
willing to take full advantage of them. 



4gj^rovide services to iLeet the expectations? 

Generally speaking the district is Organized to provide 
service-^ to meet most etxpectatibhs of all partie^ijahts in 
the ecii^'-atibh of gifted_ childrehi_ _ There are _ some 
deficiencies^ as__not*»c above, but it may be a lack of 
commitment to pre r^da adeguate financial resources for 
differentiated staffing rather than the organizational 
structure which is at fault for the inadequacies cited by 
those interviewed. There is definitely a need however^ _ to 
have consultants who can address the_ needs of gifted 
children in the schools with immersion programs. 

Question #5. is there an adeguate evaluation component to: 

(a) examine the congruence of plans and ar^tioh with 
respect ^tb defihitibhs- of^^ -gifted children and 
expectations of— achievement? 

The area of evaluation was noticeably wanting. Nearly all 
individuals in every group interviewed gave overvhelining 
support fbr evaluatibn bf children and programs but the 
cbhelusibh reached upbn analysis b? the comments is that 
this area is woefully weak. 

Most people , ir luding students , believe evaluation of 
gifted students is necessary to provide feedback on progress 
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and to assist in determining if ..the prGgram_ is __ worthwhile; 
It.was. di;scovered that heafly_ half of the students receive 
only the regular^ report card with no mention of their 
special classes or enrichment activities; (it should also 
be noted here however that a number of schools do not 
provide anyt^ Lng extra and therefore a special report was 
not deemed necessairy . j Many students do hot receive grades 
for their enri- ament work but rather are given verbal 
feedback about the projects and activities, in some cases 
there are interviews held with the student in which 
objectives are mutually agreed upon and evaluated based on 
the students s needs and expectations, but this is rare. 
Teachers ger.'^rally believe that evaluation should be 
different for the gifted but they are hot sure bh what basis 
the evaluation shbUld be conducted. Teachers and 

consultants noted a dearth of knowledge is evident and it 
seems the topic is seldom addressed. 

When asked to provide opinion on how to improve evaluation^ 
the answers seemed insightful, one student said he resented 
being given lower marks as an incehtive to do etter and 
soiDie students thought the evaluation should be on a longer 
term than one year. Some students wanted an opportunity to 
make suggestibhs about how they should be evaluated and 
several did hot want to be evaluated at all. Teachers 
chOught there should be less concern about evaTuating the 
ler rning of content and more concern about evaluating 
whether the students had learned processes and skills. 



(b) examine the degree to which programs and activities 
provided are reflecting ^eeds and expectations ? 

There is hb formal attempt, and little done informally, to 
evaluate whether the students identified as gifted have ah 
achievement level commensarate with their ability or whether 
programs are meeting specific individual heeds. There have 
been some instances where students have been excused from 
the program because they did hot sec m to have adequate 
ihteresti^ ^ether the student's needs -jouldn't be met with 
the resources available or whether program design was 
paramount and the student's needs Were secondary could hot 
be determined by the researchers. It is interesting to note 
ho^, aver that a substantial majority of students are happy 
with the special activities provided and those identified as 
gifted, but who do not receive anything special, expressed a 
desire for something better. 

There seemed to be little attempt, bh the part bf 
school-based personnel, to determine if the needs and 
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expectations of gifted: students: are being met. It seems to 
be sufficient to say that sbmethihg is being provided i 



Apparently everyone in the system undergoes an evaluation of 
some type. _ but there does not seem to be anything done 
specifically for those teachers involved in programs for the 
gifted. The staff of EAS-S undergb_ evaluation from 
supervisors but teachers in the schools rely mostly on 
informal feedback and self-evaluation and thus 
self -select ion determines whether they stay in the gifted 
program beyond the initial appointment. 

(d) examine the Ibhg^ range effects of programs oh the 
students identified? 

There is a project undeirway at the present time to examine 
the long term effect on the participants of special 
provisions for the gifted. This will involve students in 
the regular schools as well as students attending Oakley 
Centre . 



Question ~ft^ Which factors act to impede procrrams for the 
gifted? 



There .r^ to be numerous elements which inhibit grf^u'cBc 
success in programming for gifted children within many 
schools. 

The regular classroom teachers feel that they have too mary 
demandson them to give adequate attention to planning for 
the gifted. They feel pressure to meet the neads of every 
child by delivering the core curriculum first. This acts as 
a deterrent to differentiating the curriculum^ often 
resulting in the gifted child being _subjected to boredom. 
The hxamber of students in each classroom, linked with lack 
bfspace, _lack_ of readily available materials, lack of 
teacher aidesjr and in many cases lick of adequate knowledge 
about the nature of giftedness and hov' co plan appropriate 
programs all act to Impede success. When these factors are 
coupled with less than enthusiastic^ stipport from school 
adininistratbrs who also feel pressure to provide something 
for the gifted but lack thr knowied^a, there is • sually 
anxiety and frustration but little progret^;. 

The itinerant teachers categov^ize che factors t^ w ^.r-^^^do 
success into lack of support in '•■^;.^s of both resource 
support and attitudihal su^port^ There in. a need fo^ more 
and better trained teachers '^o meet the neads of the glft^ 
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as Well as money to develop more adequate curricuiaf 
resources* They attribute lack of support in some cases to 
principals and other administrators and in some cases to the 
classroom teachers^ They did hot feel _ that the^ possible 
developmental procedures and expectations of the program 
were well communicated to the school personnel. There was a 
definite feeling_ that more money is needed to provide 
personnel and material resources at both the consultant and 
school levels. These itinerant teachers also believe tv 
the demands for curriculum differentiation exceeds 
nhderstanding of most regular classroom teachers i 

Principals also cited lack of financial support as the m^, .: 
impediment to success of programming for the gifted. They 
do not_ believe that the expectations are matched with 
adequate funds to provide qualified persdhhel for 
identification, and extra assistance to w^achers or to 
purchase special materials. There seemsto be some lack of 
information about the program but the main concern was the 
need for more qualified personnel to assist the teachers and 
the school generally. 

The consultants also agree that lack of support, mainly 

financial, is» the main cause for concern. _ There are far 

more opportunities for helping teachers than there is 
consultant time availabletd render_assistance> The idea of 
providing release time for the classroom teacher to attend 
in-service seems to be we and effective but there 

are_hot enough substitute teacher. days budgeted for the heed 
when there is such a_ lack of kiiowledge about teaching gifted 
children. The complexity of the administrative structure 
seems to contribute to confused communication at times and 
this also contributes to the feeling that there is a lack of 
long-term planning and even commitment to providing proerams 
for gifted children. 

Parents seemed to have less infdrmatibh but some offered 
opinions about wh$^ the programs were not aoihg as well- as 

expected. Thv. att/. ude of some teacfters_ toward the program 

was one reason cited since it seems that children are not 
always allowed t) attend special activities. Parents were 
mostly uhha. y about not having more opportunities for th^ir 
children to experience challenges commensurate with ability. 

The commenti? of children were insightful and direct and it 
must be realized that these qualities are inherent in gifted 
children* They seared to be saying that the programs for 
gifted are rot a district priority, resulting in an 
Mujuf'ficift-t: number of teachers, poorly organized 
ct:^t^ 5; li sufficient space and materials, and a tendency 
> fjc) - ^is Uo threaten withdrawal of the program as a 
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disciplinary tactic. These students aisb beiieve that 

inclusion _rf _ some child, n who are disinterested or hot 
CFcpc-hle of : adequate : ach ?v^em^ detrimehti This jmay 

mean _ that the "ruhhihg-r./ " concept sh6uld_receive further 
examination and/or that ols having insufficient numbers 

should examine their ce^xd for including other students 
in activities for gifted children. 

Question #7. What factors are facilitating the success of 
programs for gifted students? 

The success of the program thus_ far seems to be attributable 
to .dedicated people, including dedicated teachers and 
principals. _ The most often acclaimed by the schools _which 
took advantage of their services, were the staff of EAS-G. 
The EftS-G supervisor, consultants^ and program specialist 
were given the credit for their knowledge, enthusiasm and 
willingness to assist by sharing ideas, developing units and 
team teaching with the regular classroom teacher. The other 
group given credit_ for the success was the itinerant 
teachers. Of course many people noted that it was the 
resource allocation which provided for the cervices of the 
specialists, the substitute teachers available_ while the 
regular, classroom teacher attended in-service, and the 
materials that made the entire program viable. There were 
other factor? which se-^-med to lubricate the wheels of the 
movement but .hey were nor by comparison to the dedicated 
people ihvol^^c? 
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V REeOfOlENDATIONS 



The following recommendations accrue frpma study of the 
gifted and _talented program in the Calgary Board of 
Education. They are a result of information received from 
the many interviews conducted and from^ a study of the 
curriculum provisions for_ this segment 6f_ the school 

population. it is recognized that many of the 

recoimendations are addressed in the Comprehensive Plan 
datedHarch^ 1985 (appended to this report) and approved by 
the Board. However it is believed that the recbmmehdatibhs 
should be stated in this report to provide eiriphasis to the 
need for action. since they ar^ primarily the recommendations 
of professionals, student:^ and parents involved with 
programs for the gifted ar^ talented within the school 
jurisdiction. 



1. bOARb POLICY 



aj , The Board has brc i statements regarding 
philosophy, goals ahd_ provisions for students with 
exceptional netids. Lacking though, is a statement on 
specific outcomes to be met through programs for the 
gifted and talented. This lack of expectation causes 
confusion within the system, e ..fev:ially at thA _sch66i 
level. It is also extremely difficult _to asw^ss the 
value of programs and saccess of students without a 
statement of expected outcomes upon which make 
judgements. 

Recpmmendation: That th# Board develop and approve a 
statement of expectations to be achieved in provisions 
for gifted arid talented students. 



b). There is inconsistency throughout the system in 

idiantif ication procedures even though there is ari 
approved definition of gifted and talented. Qakley 
Centre has Orie set of criteria_which includes a specific 
I.Q. score and this is sometimes used as the base 
criterion throughout the district to ensure that 
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students will _have access to programs for _gifted 
children^ Yet most schools rely primarily upon student 
nomination by the teacher which is supported by test 
data and, when available^ a psychdlogist 's report. 
There _are students in the program who would hot hbrmaily 
qualify :as gifted but are included to provide a critical 
mass and for^ other reasons_ Jmbwn only _to the schobii 
There_are numerous instances where a student ^ be 
incixaded in one school but not in another. Some schools 
will not make any decisions on acceptance without a 
psychologist's report while others are more casual in 
their, approach. Because the psychologist is the -?aly 
one allowed to administer the WISC-R^ there is b*- a 
considerable time lag between a request for testify ;hd 
the report being received at the schbbi. 

Thefe_ is need of a common set of identification 
procedures or guidelines to be followed by all schools. 
This should be as simple _ and. efficient as possible and 
should incorporate a_ multiple criteria apprbach; one 
which has been fbund in practice to be relatively 
accurate* It appears f rem the information received^ 
that there are many individuciis in the system who are 
perceived^ as being adequately trained in the 
administration of the WISC-R and who should be given 
permission to help in the identif icatibn process. A 
determination _of thiis adequacy would seem to be 
appropriate. There is also the heed tb have procedures 
which will identify students gifted in the visual and 
perfbrmihg arts^ providing there is a progra.^ 
established that will challenge the:^ . 

Recbnunondation: That the Bbard develop guidelines and 
procedures that _ will efficiently and effectively 
identify the gifted arid talented _ intended by the 
approved definition so as tb prbvide for consistent 
entry tb the program. 



cj . There seems to be need of a pblicy gbvei:nihg the 
in-service preparation and assignment of teachars wihb 
specific responsibilities fbr the gifted wihMn a 
regular schbbl__and also a st ^itt^ment about teaching 
environments or minimal standards when providing 
activities. Teachers are currently selected with a 
variety of qual ""ications and for a variety of reasons. 
It is well accepted that the teacher is the most 

important part of the _ instructional process _ and 

therefore cons idered_ selection is of ut^ importance. 
It^would be appropriate for the Board to issue a set of 
guidelines and teacher expectations that would assist 
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principals in selecting: teachers and acquainting them 

with their responsibilities i ene_ requirement that 

should be explicitly mentioned is the attendance of 

teachers at in-service sessions provided within the 
school district. 

The Board is to be coinmended fiar al lowing teachers of 
the gifted to attend in-service sessions during regular 
school hours by providing a substitute teacher. This 

practice has been widely acclaimed throughout the 

district. Teachers in the system, even with the 
in-service provided^ are still finding it- quite 
difficult to meet the demands of students and their 
parents in the regular program^ as well as try to offer 
quality instruct ion to children in special activities 
for the gijtedi The request of these teachers is that 
some cbmpt :3ation be allowed in terms of preparation 
time so that the gifted are not short-changed. It is 
common practice in many school districts in Canada and 
the United srates to provide these teachers with less 
contact hours so that there is time for curriculum 
development and planning. It might also be necessary 
to provide -eacher aides for some schools in order to 
enhance the quality of instruction for the gifted. 

SeebDnendation: That the Board, (a) develop and publish 
a set of guidelines for the selection and evaluation of 
qualified teachers assigned specific responsibilities 
for special activities for gifted students, (b) ejcpect 
these _ teachers to attend in-service sessions provided by 
the district^ and jc) provide additional release time, 
teacher aidee or both to allow more time for curriculum 
development and program planning in order to enhance the 
quality of instruction to the gifted. 



d) . Many teachers seem to have inadequate khowiedge 
about evaluating gifted children^ This does not seem to 
be an area of expertise among EAS-G staff members 
either i 

The following issues need to be addressed if there is to 
be consistency throughout the district and if gifted 
students (and their parents) are to benefit by being 
given aSeguate feedback about progress. How will 
evaluation differ from that of regular students? What 
is the role of self-evaluation for gifted students? 
m^^t is the role of peer evaiuatibh? What is the role 
of the teacher in helping the student plan projects with 
objectives and criteria upon which to evaluate quality? 
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Recommendation: That the Board: cieveibp pbiicy and 
guidelines with respect to evaluation of gifted students 
that will be emphasized throughout^ the district and 

result in students of similar gifts and talents 

receiving more consistent assessments. 



2 . IN-SERVICE 

Becuvse most teachers selected to teach the aifted have 
received little ^ if any, special training for such an 
assignment,^ it is necessary to provide such 
opportunities. it was found through this study that 
teachers and principals were deSifbUs of receiving 
information about the nature bf_^ giftedness^ 
characteristics bf; gifted children, how to differentiate 
curricuiiim for the_ gifted and provide challenging 
alternatives, how to^ provide special instruction for 
students gifted in the visual and perfcrming arts, and 
hbw_ to involve students in develdpiyig their own 
curriculum. The staff of EAS-G have been ^heavily 
involved in this tp>e bf service and this loust continue. 
In addition there shbUldalsb be provision for teachers 
to attend University courses^ workshops and conferences 
that gb beyond the normal in-^service sessions in order 
tb becbme becter prepared to guide the learning bf 
gifted children^ Incentives may need tb be prbvided, 
such as paid conference trigs, payment b;' cbarse fees, 
and release time for retreading in brder tb ehcburage 
professional development. 

Recommendatibn; Tiiat^ opportunities for teacher 
develbpmeht related to educating gifted children 
continue to be made^ available and that teachers^ and 
when possible principals, be expected to attend as part 
of their responsibility to provide quality ihstructibn 
to gifted children. 



3. EDUCATION ASSISTANCE SERVICE - GIFTED (EAS-G) 

aji^ it must be recognized that EAS-G has had a great 
impact on the development bf prbgrams for gifted 
children in the Calgary Bbard of ^Education. This 
organizatibn has provided in-service to^ teachers in 
grbup sessibhs as well as providing individual help when 
requested^ _^ _There^ have^ been opportunities for the 
teacher to observe consultants and team teach with them. 
There have been special curriculiam units painstakingly, 
and usually voluntarily, prepared by consultants * These 
have been willingly shared with teachers in brder tb 
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meet the_heeds_ of the gifted in schools^ There have 
Been opporttanities for teachers to study materials at 
the EftS-^G Centre and receive guidance about unit 
preparation. Yet the _ services have not always been 
fully appreciated or filled the heeds and expectations 
of several schools. 

Some schools have develop their own philosophies for 
educating the gifted, which are incompatible with _that 
of EAS-^G. This has led thase schools to believe EAS-G 
is "out-of- touch ^ zand to question the worth and 
effectiveness of EAS-^G._ Since each school has the right 
to develop its own program, there may be merit in having 
EAS-G^ provide services J/hich give the schools an 
opportunity to make choices consistent with each 
school's philosophy. 



By this is meant that EAS-G: staff could use their 
expertise toaid schools in .making choices aboutmeeting 
the need . of gifted children^ ^^Thf^ c6nsuitants_ might 
prepare a variety^ of _curricuium units from which a 
school dould select those most appropriate to the 
teaching styles of the staff and learning styles of 
students. EAS-G could also offer suggestions to 
teachers about how to make the units more effective and 
even help teachers adapt the: units to fit a_ particular 
philosophical stance^ it might aiso^b^ the place of 
EASrG to ^prepare workshops which illustrate different 
approaches or teaching models for meeting the needs of 
gifted students as well as provide guidance on the 
various student _ grouping, patterns that could be 
employed^ EAS-G must also be familiar with, and 
emphasize, the pdliciee and procedures outlined by the 
Board concerning identification.^ inherent _ in these 
suggestions is the -necessity to _hav^ the role of EAS-G 
defined relative_ to J:he autonomy of each school and 
expect levels of service that complement the various 
philosophies of the schools. 



Recommendation: _ That the role of EAS^G be defined 
relative to the decisibh^making accorded to the schools 
and provide services -complementary to the philosophy 
adopted- by -a particular school. (An alternate 

recommendation is for the Board to adopt a philosophy to 
which each school is_ expected to adhere and have the 
services offered by EAS-G consistent with it.) 



b) . The Supervisor, consultants and_ itinerant teachers 
at IAS -G are to be commended for their dedication and 
expertis3 but there is need to address some issues of 
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staffing.-^ The cpnsuitants are appointed on a terta 

basis, often for a period of one to two years. This 
short term staffing arrangement does not allow for 
adequate training to meet the heeds of the teachers in 
the district^ 1 especially when the demands are so 
extensive. It thus_ -becomes necessary to select 
cohsUltahts oh the basis of -^the defined role of EAS-G 
and assist them in developing objectives relative to the 
needs of schools in the district. 

It must be taken into account that schools vary in their 
needs, one school requested that more be done for the 
gifted in schools offering- bilihguai pro While 
this request was directed toward schools with a specific 
linguistic philosophy^ requests from high schools and 
elementary schools were often just as specific but based 
on other philosophical dimensions. Oakley Centre has 
even different expectations. _ -When^ selecting 
consultants, the Various needs of the school Sj their 
philosophies^ student groupings and age levels must be 
addressed. 

The requirements of the, schools should be reviewed 
yearly prior to the annual review of EAS-Gi The staff, 
once selected, should have sufficient training to become 
the escperts for the ealgary_ Board of Education and be 
left together long enough^ to form a cohesive unit. A 
plan shbuld__be_ developed to replace consultants and 
itinerant teachers that will cause the leait amount of 
disruption to the functioning of EAS-G, The staff of 

EAS-G need to be given opportunities to attend 

conferences and workshops to enhance their expertise. 
There is also the heed, expressed _ by some^ for more 
guidance from the supervisor with respect to the role 
and expectations of the staff and additionally the 
desire_^to have additional feedback on staff performance. 
More involvement by the supervisor in the training and 
evaluation of staff would likely strengthen this 
assistance service unit. 

Recoin&endatiozi: That the staff of EAS-C3, (a) be 
carefully selected, with the requirements of the schools 
in mind, -be given longer term assignments^ (c) be 
given adequate training regarding their expected role 
and the use of various instructional models which might 
be employed to meet the needs of gifted_childfen^^ithin 
the school district^ and (d} be given more supervision 
evaluative feedback about their performance relative to 
irOle expectations i 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM DEVEIiOPMENT 

There is a tendeocy in all c\itrieMlum_ develbpme^ 
processes to exclude iriput_ £ra^_the student and rely 
upon what the educator deems is best ♦ No doubt this is 
sound procedure in many instances^ but gifted students 
have been_found tobe exceptionally able and willing to 
offer worthwhile suggestions about what would benefit 
themmost. It has also been found that programs for 

gifted children tend to be directed more toward 

cognitive needs at the expense of meeting affective 
needs. This appears to be trtie in the_eaigary Bo of 

Education also and is no doubt_ influenced by the 

curricular expectations published by Alberta Education. 

Recommendation: That teachers be given guidance about 
how to solicit student participation in order_tb_ build 
curricula that address the cognitive and affective needs 
of the gifted while they are also ensuring tha^^ the 
skills and knowledge-component published by Alberta 
Education for each grade (age) levels are also being 
developed and/or maintained. 



COUNSELORS 



Hariy school districts have found that one of the most 
crucial needs of gifted children is that of having a 
counselor _ to help them make adjustments for their 
special abilities. The gifted have more heed for 
remedial and ^therapeutic help because bf_ their 
differences. Sometimes there are_ attempts at self- 
destruction and other trauma, associated with these 
students because they cannot reconcile the differences 
they perceive. _ Thereis also the need of early career 
counseling for these students because of their 
exceptional capability. It not only takes specially 
trained personnel but sufficient time for_the-Counseiing 
process to be accomplished i-^^ it takes both group 
cbuhselihg sessions and^ one-on-one sessions to meet 
these_needsi ^ The_ request for more counselors and 
counseling time was made by several teachers in the 
Calgary Board of Education. 

Recommendations That more cbuhselihg services 

specifically addressed tb the heeds of gifted children 
be provided i 
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COMMUNICATION WITH PARENTS 

Siigrhificant numbers of parents seemed to feel that they 
were not adequately consulted with respect to their 
gifted children. Several parents were not notified that 
their children were being recommended for special 
activities; others were not informed that their children 
were taking special instruction. Even when parents were 
aware that t*^eir child was_in a special setting^ they 
were often naive about -the program and their child's 
progress i_ Several parents requested that more 
information be provided about their child ^ the 
opportunities available and the progress being made. 

Recommendation: That schools (principals- and teachers) 
be more sensitive to the requests of parents to have 
communicatibh with the school-before a recommendation is 
made that the child be enrolled in a special program as 
well __as_ the need to _fu^ them with detailed 

information about programs and student progress. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Too often programs are beg^ schools for the purpose 
of providing for the needs of gifted students without 
appropriate planning of a program evaluation compbhehtj. 
The Calgary Board of Education^ through its Program 
Evaluation Services^ has been invblved_with -evaluating 
programs for the gifted through the regular process of 
questionnaires and schbol_visits, it is_bften necessary 
however^ to addrers the^ special features of these 
programs, and this takes some familiarity with gifted 
children and provisions for them. 

Recommendations That an evaluation^ component to 
determiiie if prbgraui objectives are being achieved be 
required as a part of_any school *s plan and that someone 
with escpertise -in prograonming for gifted children be 
appointed to assist the Supervisor of Program Evaltaatlbh 
Seryices_ in determining evaluation questions and how 
they might be addressed. 
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COMPREHZNSIVT: PULV for the DEVELePffiS 



1. The phllb«ophl':;al brlcntatlbn of tfie Galgary Board of Education with 
respect to the educaLlon of glfccd and talented itudehts Is expressed 
in tue foiiovring docaoents: 

(a) Policy 1^662: School Philosophy and Coals 

The purpose of the Calgary Board of Education is to ensure 
individual student devclbpaeht through effective education... 

(b) Policy 3,003: Special Educatlbn - Students vith Exceptional 

Needs 

The Board iha 11 provide for early and systematic identification 
of students vith exceptional needs. A ipectrum bf prbgrams and 
services vill be offered by appropriately qijaltfle4^_^ 
order to ensure that students vich exceptional needs have access 
tb their most enabling learning env Placement into the 

most .enabling _ learning envtroniBent shall be determined by 
considering the nature/extent of learning needs and prbgraa 
capability. 

2. Alberta Education indicated in its Program Policy Manual, 1984, 
0502, Page 35. 

For 1985 - 1985 i the Provincial priorities suggested for teacher 
in-service are: 

- Computer titeracy 

- Gifted and Talented 

- Evaliiatibns 



lOB 



GUIDING PR1>?CIPLZS 



the cboprehcasivc plan ts based upon the fbllbvlrig principles vhich arc 
derived frbca current research and recent consultation with iuthorltlcs In 
Che education of the gifted and talented. 

li in order to develop appropriate prbgraas for gifted and talehced 
itttderts, the nacure of the group aust first be considered arid 
described . Current chebrv suoporcs a Bulci-faceted definition of 
giftedness^ in cbnsidcratibh bf which^ the follbving descriptibn bf 
the target population is appropriate: 

Gifted and talented children are chbse whb can be identified by 
personnel prof csslbnally qualified in education fbr the gifted/ 
talented as having siipcribr general ability and/br creaclve apti- 
tudes and talents. __ Due _tb dcaonstrated or pacential exceptional 
ability^ these students require special educatiooai provisions based 
tipbn their exceptional needs- 

2i Since the needs and ihtertsts bf gifted children vary bver ciae, the 
identification process consists bf an bhgbihg review bf children 
invblving the children themselves, their parents, peers, and 
teachers. It is not a oatter "once identified as gifted the educa- 
tional needs reaain cbnstant" nbr is it "nbt Identified as gifted at 
a particular time using a particular tnethbdi never to be identified 
as gifted." Mbrebver, the type and location of a gifted student's 
education will likely change bver tiae. 



3. Gifted children say be gifted in certain su'^jecr areas rather than 
all; giftedness may be identified at any stage during a student's 
school life. They aay require different special Iclnds of prograa- 
aing as needs and Interests vary. 

4. Gifted children aay be: 

(a) achieving glftod - children wno are achieving in accordance 
with their abilicy- 

IBi 

IQB 
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(b) uoderachievihg - gifted children who arc not achieving well in 
schboii because they say have potential gifts and talents which 
have Qor been identified, or taay e^-hlbit types of conduct which 
eastc gifts and talents. they may be affected by physical or 
learning disabilities » cultural differences^ or foras of 
economic or social deprivation. 

(c) talented is specific areas - children with particular talents 
who need opportunities providing flexibility to experience or 
explore them. 

The school system oust provide a range of options for such children 
in order to be responsive to the needs of all types of gifted and 
talented students. 

Parents most be closely involved in the identification aad education 
of their gifted and talented children. Parental concerns such as 
the fbllbvihg must be included in any cbiaprehehsive plan: 

(a) awareness of appropriate schooling and program choices, 
(b^ ihfbnaatibn and regular cbnsulcaribn for parents, and 
(c) wbrkshbps fbr parents whose children have been identified as 
gifted. 

(a) The local designated school, in conjunction with the specia-- 
lized assistance available within the system^ could be expected 
to provide for the special needs of the majority (approximately 
65Z to 80Z) of identified gifted or talented students. 

(b) Not every individual school will be able to meet the needs of 
every gifted and talented student whb attends it. Therefbte, 
a prdp^rrioii of the gifted/talented school population may be 
served better in other schools within each administrative area 
of the system. Such schbbls riay have developed programs and 
staff expertise which may be tabre appropriate tb the needs of 
certain gifted or talented children than are those which are 
available in che local designated school* 




(cj The needs of a sail^probbrtton (52 to IQZ) of gif Ced/talehted 
studetics who require very specialised prcgraas, brgaaisasion 
and staff beyond those ivailablc In a regular school aaay best 
be served in a congregated, special environment, either full or 
part tioie. 

7. Counselling services for glft«d children arc necessary to help them 
accept Md deal with their own abilities in order to be fully 
productive and fulfilled. Cbunsclling services mist be an integral 
part of any provision for gifted students. 



8. A person having expertise in the area of education for gifted arid 
talented students oust be in charge of the program for the school 
systes. 

9. There must be adequate system-level coordination^ leadership and 
budget to plan for and ensure that the required staff and program 
development activities take place. 

10. Those teachers who have special responsibilities in the education of 
gifted and talented children, either in a congregated setting or in 
a systes leadership role* require special qualities and skills in 
the following areas: professional/personal cbmaitmeht to gifted and 
talented children, stamina, ability to handle stress (both personal 
and in students), skills in differentiating instruction, counselling 
students and parents^ program development, coping with inconsistency 
and diversity. 

Because all schools and all classrooms will be serving the needs of 
the majority of gifted and talented children, teachers and adminis- 
trators throughout the system will require the assistance of 
qualified experts with respect to: 

(a) Idehtifyihg gifted and talented children, 

(b) the Identification and development of teachers who will be 
rtspbniible for gif ted--talehted students and prbgracs, and 
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(c) the irreQCificacion or deveiopoenc of programs and resources 
re<;ulred by gifted and c^lehced studehcs. 

12. Provision must be made for teachers of gifted and talented students 
to have ongoing liaison «nd communication with other such teachers 
and professional support and assistance In their work. 

13. Provision must be made for the ongoing system level selection^ 
acqulsltlbhi cobrdlhatibni design, and evaluation of those resources 
most appropriate for use vlth gifted and talented students. 



III. OBJECTIVES OP THE COHPRZHEHSIVE PLAH 

The objectives of the comprehensive plan for addressing the needs of 
gifted aci raleated students in this school system are: 

i* To identify gifted and talented students. 

2. To provide a range of programs and modes of delivery In order to 
address the Individoai needs of these students as they progress 
through school. 

3. To provide teachers who are qualified and skilled in the teaching of 
gifted and talented students. 

4. To provide leadership, coordination, and ongoing staff development in 
this area of education. 

5. to provide counselling assistance and/or advice to gifted and 
talented students, their parents, and their teachers. 

6. To maintain and extend a comprehensive resource collection accessible 
to all system personnel and the community at large. 

7. To develop ongoing evaluation procedures to monitor the extent to 
which the objectives of the comprehensive plan and the fsrbgrams and 
services therein are being attained. 
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IV; DEV2L0P^^ZNT and HFLZSSyTATIOH 07 A COMf^^HSfVt PU^ 

i. DEseaimoN bp he cdMPSEENsivz fust 

The comprehensive plan envisioned for the Calgary Board of Education 
reflects the guiding principles enunrlated in Section 11 of this 
report. The features of this piau are as follows: 

1. the identification of gifted and talented students will be ah 
bngbihg process of screening, referral and vcrif icatibni 
tnvblvihg classroom teachers, resource teachers , school 
administrators^ educational specialists outside of the local 
school, parents^ peersi and the students themselves. 



2. (a^ Host gifted children viii continue to be educated in their 
regular neighborhood schools. Specialized assistance and 
guidance will be available to schools to assist in the 
development of programs and ictivlties required by the 
gifted and talented students in that building, 

(b) Its iitiiaclons where the individual school is unable to 
address satisfactorily the needs of particular students^ a 
process will be followed which will provide for the matching 
of students to programs, activities, or situations already 
its place in other schools, as close to the neighborhood 
school as possible* 

This will always be done in consultation with the students 
themselves i their parents, educational specialists outside 
of the school I and teachers and adaihistratbrs in both the 
presetst acid proposed schools • 



Thes student might transfer into the identified school for 
all instruction or could possibly remain in the local school 
but attend the other school for a period of riae vhich will 
be subject to review. 

lio 
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(c) Id cases where schools in the local or nearby cbtmuhicies 
are unable to address saclsfaccorlly the iicsds of certain 
students, the syscera vtll provide special opportunities and 
programs for these children in congregated settings (e.g., 
Oakley Centre) which the students would be enrolled on a 
foii^time basis for a period of time, subject to review; 

3. Whenever gifted and talented students have very specific heeds 
which cannot be addressed by personnel within the school system^ 
an attempt will be made co suggest appropriate individuals or 
brgahizatiohs to whom students or parents may have recourse • 
Often such recourse will occur within the context of the 
student's educational prograia within the school with EAS/G 
providing a comoanity-*based mentor in the requisite area* 



B. WHAT IS ROW IN FtkCZ: 

At the present time» a huxaber of elements of the proposed compre-- 
hensive plan are operating iri the school systeat to some degree. 

these include: 

1. Procedures for the idehtif icatibh of gifted and talented 
students 

Hahy gifted and talented children (approximately 1400) have 
ilready been identified as a result of referral by teachers^ 
administrators and parents with subsequent consultation with 
various types of specialists in the school system. Ongoing staff 
development currently taking place is enhancing the accuracy of 
Che referral process and research is underway cbhcerhihg a more 
effective screening process involving the use of a group 
screening instrument with a greater degree of validity than is 
the case with the test now In ose« 
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i The services of the Education Assistance Service for Clfced and 
talented Children (EAS/C) became syscca-wlde as of Si^pceaber^ 
1984. EAS/C provides direct services to teachers vorJc with 

gifted childreni to gifted children theaselves ^either Indivi- 
dually or in groups) I to parents^ and to various personnel across 
the system vho are in aome way involved in educating gifted 
children. The provision of these services is effected by means 
of four tiattsi each assigned to one of the four administrative 
areas of the C«B.E.^ and each consisting of one consultant and 
three itinerant teachers. 

An extensive collection of print and non-print satcriais is 
currently maintained in the EAS/C Resource Centre. This cbllec- 
tibdi consisting of conmercially-produced and teacher-designed 
materials » is available on a circulatory or a reference basis to 
all teachers in the system who voric vith gifted and talented 
studeu^s in the regular classroom. 

Currently, based upon an estimated population of approximately 
^fOOO gifted and talented students in the Calgary Board of 
Education, the needs of about 7 1/2Z of ^his group are being met 
in a full-time special referral setting » namely Oakley Centre ^ 
vhich offers programs from Grade 3 to Grade 9 to a maximum of 300 
students. Placet&ent of students in this setting occurs after 
examination of the level of Intensity of a student's needs, the 
capability of the student's present placement to t&eet his or her 
needs, and appropriate consultation with staff of the student's 
home school, parents, the students themselves, staff of Oakley 
Centre^ and other Student Services personnel. 

In a number of schools, special programs are being developed for 
gifted children. One example Is a program entitled "Strivifg To 
Reach Excellence Through Osallcnge" (S.T.R.E.T.C.H. ) la Crescent 
jfleights High School. 
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6. A pbs6i6ilicy for some students vho ire icadealcaily talented and 
cibtlvated (but hot necessarily gifted) also exists at the sehicr 
high school level in the fors of the international Baccalaureate 
Program currently operating in two high schools. A potential , 
additional systeo-level resource for a ssiall solnorlty of gifted 
high School students could be offered through the Alternative 
High School. 

7. In addition to the examples provided above ^ many schools have 
modified programs or approaches «7hich have been created by 
teachers to address the needs of gifted and talented students • 
Bovever^ a system-vide inventory of such offerings and their 
appropriateness for various types of gifted and talented students 
does not exist in the system. 



8. The Instructional Services teams are available to work with EAS/G 
staff and vith schools in developing and supporting programs. 



C. MEEDS: 
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The following are the main elements of a satisfactory and comprehen- 
sive plan for addressing the needs of gifted and talented students 
which are either partially in places or lacking in the school system 
at the present time. 

1. Since the principle focus of the comprehensive plan is to provide 
for gifted and talented students within their home schools ^ and 
since there are in excess of 200 schools in the CBE, the provi- 
sion of adequate assistance to all schools remains a challenge. 
Until September 1984, Che majority of schools had little external 
assistance and had to rely oh their own ingenuity and abilities 
to meet the needs of gifted and talented students. 
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2. As ncntlbncd^ the EAS/G operation has only bccbtic sys tea-vide In 
Its operatlOQ since Scpteabcr, 1954. Hbvever, since EAS/6 vas 
created specifically to work with teachers ^ parents ^ and students 
at the individual school level, it is iaportant that it be given 
adequate time and resources to develop its operation across the 
systea, then to assess iti effectiveness. 

3. Oakley Centre provides a congregated school aetting for 300 of 
those gifted and talented students in Grades 3 to 9 who have been 
identified as needing the type of educational program provided 
thcrc^ At the present time, there is no recognized prbvisibh for 
gifted itudedts who may need something comparable to Oakley 
Centre at the high school level. This is not to imply chat 
Oakley Centre students autbmatically require a similar type of 
high school to which they will progress frbta Grades 9 to 12; it 
is anticipated that most of the Oakley Centre graduates will move 
into programs offered in regular high schools throughout the 
system. The question is one of providing for those particular 
students, whether from Oakley Centre br from other junior high 
schools (or senior high schools), who cannot function tb their 
satisfaction in the traditional high school setting. The ABC 
Project and the Alternative High School are potential resources 
for addressing the needs of such students. 

. There needs to be a concerted effort tb increase the range of 
offerings available to gifted and talented students in regular 
schools at all levels bf the system. As indicated, certain 
schools are known to have (or be in the prbccss of developing) 
such programs, but there nised to be more offerings and alterna- 
tives available. Increasing the range and availability of suffi- 
cient and adequate prbgrams for gifted and talented students 
involves such matters as program planning, development of 
teaching and student materials ^ and the development of staff 
capable of opierating the programs and evaluating student progress 
in them. 
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Wiitle Che Eieiaencary Principals* Associacton acknowledges the 
necessity for dif f erenclacloh of prograos for gifted and calehted 
students within each local designated school^ it maintains that 
additional assistance and resources are required for satisfactory 
differentiation to take place. 

The oajbrity of teachers in the Calgary Board of Education have 
and will coatinue to have najor responsibility for addressing the 
needs of gifted and talented students. Since most of these 
teachers do not have in their pre*-prbf essiorial training any 
experience whatsoever in the area of gifted and talented educa*- 
tibn, it is essential that adequate time, with substitute 
coverage as necessary, be available to enable teachers to engage 
in planning and program design activities* 

there is a need co increase the amount and nature of parent 
invbivemenc in the education of their gifted and talented 
children. Parents cite areas of Importance to them such as: 

(a) awareness of appropriate school choices, 

(b) consultation with parents regarding the placement and 
programs of these children^ 

(c) informational and workshop sessions for parents of gifted 
and talented children, 

(d) cbunselling for both gifted students and their parents ^ 

(e) the heed for a central agency which can provide information 
of use to parents wanting to locate appropriate schooling 
for their children- 
One of the means of assessing the effectiveness and viability of 
educational programs for the gifted and talented is to follow 
such students over a period of years to find out what happens to 
them as they progress from grade to grade and from public school 
into po6t*-secondary school activities. Feedback collected 
systematically from such students and their parents provides 



useful inforaacton to schools about their prograns. The CBE 
Program Evaluation Teaa is presently devciopiag such studies; 

. There is a aeed to provide for idequate stability of prbfessibnai 
icaff vithln the EAS/6 operation. At prcacnti this staff 
consists of two pcraancnt people who operate at the heart of 
EAS/G (a supervisor and one specialist), fbur consultants who are 
each assigned to an administrative area, and three Itinerant 
teachers for each administrative area* Although EAS/C wishes to 
provide oppdrtunltics for the cycling of teachers Into EAS/C then 
back to the schools^ (a form of staff development) the service 
requires a small group of long-term perfonnel who have developed 
the skills and abilities needed to issure the continuation of 
ongoing high quality assistance to schools. 
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D. PROCZDORZ: 

Rather than setting but a cbaplete "cut-and-dried" comprehensive plan 
which wold attempt to aaticipace and address in advance every aspect 
of the education 6f gifted children, this paper proposes a general 
direction for the Calgary Board of Education to follow. It is based 
on current research and is mindful of the input received from spokes- 
persons from various groups, including CBE principals, parents, 
teachers i and various personnel already involved in gifted/talented 
programs in this system. This information points but that much is 
already in place in the sy and identifies areas where further 

attention and development is ; tred. 

The recommendations in this rt^ indicate that the best way to 
proceed is to adopt a developmental approach, taking into account 
services already available in the system, then, on an bngbing basis, 
reassessing the situatinn to determine the adequacy of what is 
happening in the system, and iuke appropriate plans for the future. 
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E. BUDGET: 



1« Resources 

(a) As of September 1984, the EAS/C Resource Centre has ioved 
from a situation of serving 65 schools to scr^rlng all 
schools In the system. Full-time clerical personnel in the 
Centre coodsts of one secretary ^ one library clerk, and 
since September 1984, one teacher aide. 

This Resource Centre Is used on a dally basis by EAS/C staff 
throughout the system In the development of original 
programs for individual or groups of children, and In plan- 
ning and In-scrvlclng activities involving teachers and 
administrators. Groups of teachers come to the Centre on a 
daily basis to mak%. use of the resources available and to 
work with the EAS/G staff members. (EAS/G has actively 
enlisted the assistance of volunteers in the development and 
circulation of materials i but dependence on this type of 
help does not assure the amount and availability of staff 
required to meet the increased demand for services since 
EAS/G became system-vide.) 

Accessibility of resources to both EAS/G and to classroom 
teachers (as is the case in its location in Christine Melklc 
School) combined with adequate work and conference space is 
an essential Ingrcdicht for successful operation of EAS/Gi 
Conversely, a separation of these materials from EAS/6 
personnel through consolidation with existing library 
collections elsewhere in the system could severely frustrate 
an operation which is presently working very successfully. 

Since EAS/G now serves the entire school system and the 
demands on the oateriai resources and the Resource Centre 



ficafr arc so greatly lacreased, additional clerical staff Is 
rccoaaended as of Scpceaber 1985| In the iorz of: 

one library clerk Cost: 1985 (4 bbnths) $ 8^171 

- Ode teacher aide Cost: 1985 (4 months) $ 7»364 

(b) The need for cbunseiling services for both gifted and 
talented children^ their parents and teachers, beyond that 
vhich can be done by achool itaff or EAS/G periottnel, vas 
identified by parents and teachers as urgent, to meet this 
need, it la recbcoended that: 

- one Itinerant 

counsellor Cost: 1985 (4 months) $15,000 

added to the EAS/C staff cooaencing Septecber 1985. 

Prograa Development in Scboolg 

The comprehensive plan envisions a spectrum of programs vhich in 
its entirety and dlverslcy will meet the raeds of all gifted and 
talented students In the systen. To achieve this, the following 
action is proposed: 

1* As indicated in this paper, the major thrust of the 
plan calls for the provisldn of programs for gifted and 
talented students vithln each individual school in the 
systetEi with assistance from EAS/6. EAS/6 vill maintain 
ah inventory of the programs available for use by adcln* 
litratbri, teachers and parents* 

2. Once an inventory of programs in operation is created, 
examination of it aay reveal the absence of particular 
program components within the school system. As this is 
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done, EAS/C will make the prbgraa needs known and will 
invite schools to submit proposals for flllihg the gaps. 
The p»lahs that result could, depending on the cooprcheh- 
ilveness of a school's endeavors, require ob additional 
costs or might involve budgeting for such costs as: 

-* materials, 

-* planning time, 

• itaff develbpt&ent activities^ 

- additional or different staff required to carry on 
the Che proposed programs • 

Upon receipt of the proposals from Che schools, the 
EAS/G Supervisor, in cdnstiltatibh with appropriate Area 
and other personnel, will approve and prioritize the 
program proposals to be activated and incladc develop- 
mental costs in the annual EAS/G budget • 

This aspect of the plan wtil enable gifted and talented 
students whose needs are more specialized or intensive 
than can be addressed in a generally appropriate program 
within the home school to find a more appropriate 
program or activity in a different school but in the 
same community or administrative area of the city. 

Those students having the most intensive needs which 
cannot be met within the local school or nearby schools 
will continue to be served at the system-level through 
special placement in referral types of programs such as 
that offered in Oakley Centre. 

3. In addition to assisting in the development of programs 
as outlined in Items I and 2 above, it is recbmmendec! 
that Che Calgary Board of Education continue to endorse 
present budgeting practices whereby funds are provided 
CO EAS/C for the funding of scaff development activities 
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related co the creation of school-baeed programs for 
gifted aad talented ^todeacs. 

thli approach to the develbprnetit of prbgraas la ichbdls Is 
advocated as the best means of eacouragltig add recognizing 
creativity and laaglnatlve planning In ichbbis, providing for 
continuing assistance to students and teachers io small schools » 
and tliminating the need for increased staff at the system level. 
Moreover^ it utll broaden the number and variety of programs and 
materials available co students and to schools* 

Trans porcacion 

The aim of the comprehensive plan is to provide for the gifted 
and talented student in his or her home school. When the home 
school cannot meet a itudetit's needs ^ the plan calls for that 
student to be matched up vlth appropriate programs in a nearby 
school^ and only to be moved out of his district or community 
vhen needs cannot be satisfactorily addressed within chem. Since 
this Scheme of program delivery is always on a referral* 
consultative basis (including teachers » students, parents), the 
responsibility for transporting students outside oj^ their home 
schools will rest with the Calgary Board of Education. 
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Xc is recoaneaded: 

1. THAT Che Gilgiry Board df Education endorse cfie guiding principles 
outlined In Section II of the report as those which are to apply in 
the ongoing Inplementation of a comprehensive plan for addressing the 
seeds of gifted and talented students in this school system. 

2. THAT the Calgary Board of Education endorse the approach outlined in 
this paper as the method of developing and implementing a comprehen- 
sive plan. 

3. THAT this plan for addressing the needs of gifted and talented 
students be iucorpbrated ^nto the GBE long-range plan to be presented 
to the Board by June, 1985. 

4. niAT the Supervisor of the Education Assistance Services for Gifted 
«nd talented Students (EAS/C) be assigned responsibility for the 
coordination of programs and services for gifted and talented 
students throughout the school system. 

5. THAT appropriate action Be taken by Administration to ensure the 
continuity of EAS/C staff during the Implenentation of the plan. 

6. THAT the fbllowlng additlonai staff be allocated to the Education 
Assistance Service for Gifted and Talented Students (EAS/G) as of 
September 1985: 

- one library cleric 

- one teacher aide 

*- one itinerant counsellor 
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. THAT school principals ^ In cbnsuicaclon with their staff s» b€ Invited 
to submit to the EAS/C Supervisor proposals for the dcvelopcent of 
specialized prograos for the gifted and talented vlthln their 
respective schools or in groups of schools. The nature of spcclall- 
ration will be determined by identification of program gaps in 
existing provisions within ah idministratlve Area. ApprbprLite 
guidelines will be established for the writing of suv^h proposals 
together with provision for the evaluation oif programs subsequently 
developed. 

THAT the Education Assistance Service for Gifted and Talented 
children (EAS/C), in coctultatlon with appropriate personnel in 
schools i the Bivlslon of Instruction, and the Staff bcvclbpdcnt 
Department develop a program for the tdenttficaclbn and development 
of staff who will have specific rcspbnslbillcy fbr the operation of 
programs for the gifted and talented. [This would be in addition to 
the existing provision for bn^-going Isservice and staff devciopncnt 
for all teachers in the system who are providing differentiated 
programs for gifted and talented students in the context of the 
regular classrobm.] 

THAT the Calgary Board of Educatibn continue to provide funds under 
the control of the EAS/C whereby teachers may be released during 
school hours to plan and design, with the specialized assistance of 
EAS/C team members, appropriate programs and strategies for use with 
gifted and talented students « 

THAT evaluation of the comprehensive plan take place bn an bngolng 
hasis to ensure the impleaentatlon and increasing effectiveness of 
the various compbbents of the plan and the Interaction among then. 
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